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LITERATURE. 


THE QUARTERLY ON TOM MOORE. 

Iris rather a misfortune for an established wit 
or poet to be reviewed after his death in the 
. No services, nf “ 

igations, can stay the critie’s han e 
wil’ bave | his e,and he will make it 
readable. The public must have its victim. 
Nothing is more gratifying to the popular 
taste to bring down eminent persons 
from their pedestals, and show the world 
how they are afflicted with just such ordinary 
vices and infirmities as oppress the common 
herd of men. The Quarierly is unscrupur 
lous in this mode of biographical degrada- 
tion, and its zeal has not even the poor ex- 
euse of devotion to its own y,—for 
radical and conservative, whi tory, fare 
equally ill at its hand. t review has 
entertained the knowing men of the world 
with an exhibition of the weak points of its 
choice friends Southey and Wordsworth, and 
now offers up poor Tom Moore in much the 
same way it ruthlessly exhibited, a few 
years since, the melancholy seamy side of 
Theodore Hook. It is, at least, politically 
ope in its onslaughts. 

here is in it a saddening lesson to au- 
thors who would amuse the world by the 
lighter forms of literature. The jester may 
sparkle and amuse, be brilliant and admired ; 
but when he departs from the scene, and -no 
longer, cold in death, has the repartee or the 
epigram at his service, he must make up his 
mind, like Sir Peter Teazle, to leave his 
reputation behind him. Moore, after half a 
century of idolatry among the fashionable 
society of Eng is now shown up—for 
the amusement of the very | 5 ones from the 
walls of which the echo of his songs, from 
his own lips, has scarcely died away—as a 
kind of mea i alse-h knave 
and adventurer! “See how the world its 
veterans rewards.” Was there no genero- 
sity in English society to save Moore's 
memory this infliction from such a quarter ? 

The kind of treatment which Moore gets 
in the Quarterly may be illustrated by a 
view of an artist's picture in a glaring, false 
light, and at a distance, showing mere con- 
fusion of blotches and masses of color. No- 
thing is allowed for the laws of the art; 
everything is misjudged in a spirit of clown- 
ish censure. 

We are not disposed to rd Moore as 
much of a hero, He never set up for that 
character, and there was little in which he 
appeared before the world to require it of 
him. He seems to have been born for the 


amusement of “ society,” and the en- 
tertainment of a of the public 
outside of it, and it is enough if he did “his 


epiriting gently.” It is very hard to den 
at he was a very le butterfly, to 
say that his wit wasn't of much consequence 
after all, or that his sentiment was’nt genu- 
ine—to deny the man a heart, while his 
songs are still moving the sensibilities of 
“— drawing-room. 

All ordinary readers with common eyes, 


and the usual allowanee of perception and 
good nature, have been strack in the portions 
of the Diary already published with Moore’s 
home feeling, his devotion to his parents, 


particularly to his mother, for whom he 
turned aside from wits and lords to pen a 


Y) Exchange. This corer of a letter to his 
er, 


pte leg the heart of that best friend. 
oore’s wife, since the expressions of solici- 
tude in the Diary have been made public, has 
become an object of general concern, and sym- 
pathetic readers talk of Moore’s Bessy as of 
a pet character in a favorite novel. It is the 
object of the reviewer to show that the poet’s 
private journal was got up for effect to impose 
upon his wife; that these touching entries of 
affection are mere gammon, inserted to kee 
ye “Ariadne” in good humor. It is evi- 

ent, says the reviewer, that Mrs. Moore saw 
the journal, and that the expressions are put 
there to save her husband from a curtain 
lecture. To any one who has read the 
Diary, what can appear more gratuitous or 
heartless than this perversion ! — 

“ We confess that there is something in the 
way in which Moore parades her throughout 
his Diary that we cannot understand, and that 
seems evidently artificial. Why have expended 
so much time and trouble in elaborating on 

aper the expression of a steady and habitual 
eeling, which he could find fresh and fresh in 
his own heart? What could be his motive for 
making such an étalage of what we must sup- 
eg was the daily bread of his happiness? 

e can have no doubt of the sincerity of 
Moore’s attachment to and admiration of his 
wife, but we must observe that these ultra- 
uxorious expressions oceur with peculiar em- 
aay just before and just after some esc 

rom home; they are the honey with which 
he sweetens the edges of his absences,” 

At what time should sentiments of the 
kind oceur, if not on the departure or return 
at these matrimonial absences? Having 
found fault with Moore for obtruding his 
affection to his wife—upon himself, in his 
private journal—he then takes the contra- 
dietory count of the indictment and censures 
him for not saying anything about her, string- 
ing together a long array of items in which 
there is “no Bessy.” 

The attempt of the Quarterly to show 
that Moore was an indifferent husband, and 
neglected his wife, is simply a puerile, bad- 
hearted attempt at an argument, and fails 
entirely. 

Moore, forsooth, dines out frequently, and 
without his wife. It was a matter of busi- 
ness with him, and not merely of pleasure. 
He frequented the tables of his noble friends 
as a merchant goes to Wall street, or a poli- 
tician to Tammany. The wit, nonsense, and 
fashionable vogue, in which he traded as an 
author, were to be found there; and if he 
had staid away, his business would have 
been neglected, and he could not have drawn 
upon his publishers for proceeds from his 

om Cribs and Post Bags. He was fully 
aware of this himself, and, doubtless, his 
wife understood it perfectly, and thought no 
more of his absence at a fashionable ball or 
dinner than a lady in the Fifth avenue does 
of her husband’s visit to South street or the 


music publisher, 
that matter :— 


“You will be glad to hear that Bessy has 
consented to passing next May in town 
alone; to take her would be too expensive ; 
and indeed it was only on my Ap ae to 
her that my songs would all remain a dead let- 
ter [sic] with you, if I did not go up in the 
gay time of the year and give them life by 
singing them about, that she agreed to my leav- 
ing her. This is quite my object. I shall make 
ita whole month of company and exhibition 
[sic], which will do more service to the sale of 


tells the story of 





letter twice a week for more than twenty 
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The Quarterly says this is jobbing, and 
that “little did the fashionable coteries whom 
he obliged and delighted with his songs ima- 
gine was ‘quite his object’—that he 
was really going about as Mr. Power's adver- 


lising van. 

The reviewer gives the world credit for 
very little reflection. Society, we all know, 
is a matter of mixed motives and results; 
pleasure, interest, duty, and amusement be- 
ing fortunately inextricably intermingled in 


‘the affairs of the world. Our virtues put 


money in our pockets, and are none the 
worse for so doing. We must look charita- 
bly at motives. But the question here hardly 
reaches this higher of Ethics. It is, 
simply, did Moore render an équivalent to 
his fashionable worshippers? We honestly 
think, considering his wit, elegance, refine- 
ment, and the delight he gave in singing his 
songs, that fashionable society had much the 
best of the bargain. Nay, we would put it 
to the reviewer himself, and ask Mr. Croker, 
(there is no pun intended,) Do you not move 
about in society for 2 similar purpose of get- 
ting up material for your persevering, mali- 
cious, entertaining reviews, and maintaining 
pent income thereby with the powers that 

e!? Society was Moore’s capital, and it is 
your own, and pretty much the same article 
with everybody else. 

In a similar vein the reviewer sneers at 
Moore’s susceptibility to scenes of natural 
beauty. “To be sure, both he aad Lord 
John tell us that he wept at the sight of 
Mont Blanc, but he also tells us that he wept 
at seeing a Frenchman go up in a balloon.” 
The very circumstance which would convince 
us that Moore was a man of sentiment. 
His sensibility comes out upon us in the 
Diary, on those little unexpected occasions 
where the feeling never would be feigned. 
Any man can get up an emotion to order for 
Mont Blane or Niagara, but it is only the 
genuine product which is called up by subtle 
associations of meaning, where ordinary men 
would not find them, or common spectators 
look for them. Any man’s recollections may 
tell him how he has been moved deeply by 
contradictory or apparently inadequate ob- 
jects. In this case, however, the object was 
not mean or insignificant, an ascending bal- 
loon being one of the grandest and most in- 
spiring objects to be seen and associated 
with vague, mysterious, and tender emotions, 
and that too by no forced or remote sugges- 
tions. 

Having said thus much in respect to the 
spirit of this review, we may draw upon the 
article for a few of its points—where the 
hits are of a more palpable character. This, 
for instance, is a home thrust :— 


A POET TO LET. 


“ After the Loves of the Angels, founded on 
a Pp e of Scripture, helped out by the 
Soom a book of Enoch, had been pub- 
lished and four editions sold, Moore found the 
imputation of impiety so strong, that he took 
the bold resolution of shifting his whole ma- 
chinery to Mahomet’s Paradise ; and did so in 
a few weeks by the assistance of ‘D’ Herbelot,’ 
‘Prideauz’s Life of Mahomet,’ ‘ Beausobre's 
Manicheism,’ ‘ & Religio Persarum,’ * Phi- 
lo-Judaus,’ &e, &c. (iv. 41-2). Yet when, after 
so substantial a nge, the metamorphosed 
work came forth, we do not remember that 
the public ever seemed to observe the differ- 
ence any more than if it had been an ordinary 





the songs than a whole year’s advertising.” 





second edition. Such a di ility, as the 
French call it—such a Se ian wonl 































































diseovered that they were not the old occu- 
pants.” 

This tion of one of Moore’s own 
verses to the Diary is a lucky recollection: 


_“ With crambs of gossip caught from dining 
wits, 
And half-heard jokes bequeathed like half- 


chewed bits, 
nt served up oft before, 
But with fudge and fiction garnished 
o'er.” 


The show up of the “vanity” of the 
Diary—for Moore was vain enough in pri- 
vate, though he had the good sense to con- 
ceal it in publie—is humorously set forth, 
as in these paragraphs out of many :— 


“* Received a letter from ers, which be- 
ins thus; “What a lucky fellow you are! 
ly you must heve been born with a roseon 
your lige and a nightingale singing on the top 
of your bed.”’—iv. 139. 

“Born ‘at the corner of Little Longford 
street’ with a rose in his mouth, and not, as 
most people are, in his mother’s bed, but in his 
own ! Was Mr. Rogers laughing at him? 

* * * * 
“ Moore la 


hs at the vanity of old Delille, 
who, on Lord Holland having paid him an 
elaborate but well-turned compliment in 
French, answered, ‘Savez vous, Milord, e 
ce que vous dites la est trés jel (iv. 276); but 
he does not see anything ridiculous in having 
himself registered a few pages before that, on 
hearing Moore himself sing, the Duchess de 
Broglie had ‘ exclaimed continually, Oh, Dieu! 
acy jolt i . 7 
“He meets Mr. Hutchinson, just come from 
being made M.P. for Cork, where— 


“* By the bye, they ws 3 and hurrned me 
as the Poet, Patriot and Pride of Ireland. I 
am becoming a stock toast at their diuners. 
Had seen this very morning an account of a 
dinner to Mr. Denny of Cork, when I was 
drunk as the Poet and Patriot with great ap- 
lause.’—ii. 157. 

“*Forgot, by the bye, to take notice of some 
verses of Luttrel’s :— 

“Iam 


pou ite irae you man ?— 
Along the streets of Ispahan.” wii. 301. 


But he does not tell us that Mr. Luttrell’s au- 
thority for the fact was—Moore himself, who 
in another by the bye tells us where he got it. 


“*B acts Mr. Stretch, with whom I 
walked y y [in Paris], said he had been 
told by the nephew of the Persian Ambassador, 
that Lalla Rookh had been translated into 
their language, and that the songs are sung 
about every where.’--iii. 167. 


“Moore, generally so profuse of proper 
names, omits to tell us those of the Persian 
Ambassador and his nephew; but we have 
little doubt they were of the illustrious house 
of Mamamouchi, whith has had so long a te- 
nure of Oriental embassies at Paris. Stretch, 
too, seems a singularly appropriate name for 
the retailer of such an Eastern story! 

“This Mamamouchi report is, we su 
Moore’s authority for saying that Lalla 
Rookh ‘has now a in the French, Ita- 
lian, German, and Persian languages.’ 

“* Lady Saltoun told me that a gentleman 
had just said to her, “If Mr. Moore wished to 
be made much of—if Mr. Moore wishes to 


your lays are sung— 









there is nothing talked of there. but Lalla 
Rookh.’”—iii. 219, 
+ * * * * 

“In short, Moore reminds us in every page 
of what Johnson said of that caricature of 
authorly vanity, old Richardson the novelist 
—‘ That fellow could not be contented to sail 
quietly down the stream of reputation without 

nging to taste the froth from every stroke of 


the oar.’” 


The affair of the destroyed Byron’s Di 

is discussed, and Moore charged with playing 
off Longman against Murray to get a better 
bargain out of the MS.; but the fact is 
that Moore paid the money out of his own 
pocket, refusing to receive it from the friends 
of Byron's family, who destroyed the pro- 
perty. With respect to the possible exist- 
ence of a copy of that MS., the reviewer 
says :— 


“Lord John talks only of the destruction of 
Lord Byron’s original MS, He passes sub silen- 
tio the possibility of copies of the MS., and their 
fate. One complete copy we know was made 
with Lord Byron’s concurrence, and, of the 
variety of hands through which it passed, 
some at least attempted copies. One transcript 
(complete or incomplete) is stated by Moore 
to have been given up, or torn up, by a lady 
who had stile it, upon her hearing of the 
‘painful scene’ at Murray’s; but this only 
heightens the probability that there might 
have been other irregular transcripts. And, 
if so, what proof is there that they were all, 
penitentially or delicately, destroyed? We 
see it surmised in several publications of the 
day ‘that they were not; and that, after all, it 
is probable that the Memoirs may be still in 
existence, and one day published. We our- 
selves give no credit to these surmises; and 
Lord John Russell could not be expected to 
answer for surreptitious copies; but we think 
he ought to have made some inquiry after the 
copy which the Diary states to have been made, 
or at least have added a line to state—as we 
believe the fact to be—that no trace of any 
copy appears in Moore’s papers.” 





ANOTHER NEW POET. 


Tue London Critic, which introduced Alex- 
ander Smith, the “comet of the season,” to 
a highly appreciative public, ame | taking 
to itself due eredit for the distinguished suc- 
cess of its profégé, a short time since an- 
nounced the fortheoming of “another new 
poet.” The promise was received with some 
suspicion by the admirers of Smith, whose 
pretensions would certainly be weakened if 
the idea were once to be admitted that a 
series of these new striking poets could be 
called forth by any newspaper. The article, 
to be genuine, must be unique. Two kings 
of Brentford on one throne would be fatal 
to the sovereignty. 

Can such poetical confectionary be got up 
to order? Can men sentimentalize in ethe- 
rial moonshiny phrase, and turn poets just as 
everybody termed wit when Punch made a 
certain sort of drolling and rigmarole fash- 
ionable, and the History of England was got 
up by an eminent wag, in the form of a huge 
joke in two volumes? There was “some 
danger of it—Smith’s great success consist- 
ing not in the severe and durable qualities of 
a true poem, passion, invention, mature dis- 
cipline of mind, and pure moral sanity; but 
in a sort of simile manufacture, which was 
comparatively an easy method of produc- 
tion. 

The last apotheosis, by the way, of Smith, 





have his head turned—let him go to Berlin ; 


appears in a London leier to the Boston 








ee 3, °53 
Transcript, dated August 3, the latest from 


Parnassus. It is of course a quiz, but we 
have seen something very much |ike it, 
oceasionally very seriously published in the 
papers, among the snobbish eulogies of th 


day. 
From the Boston Transcript. 

Tat New Port. A_ correspondent has 
favored us with a personal escription of 
young Alexander Smith, whose name and 

ne are now so current in England, as well 
as in our own country. 

London, Auguat 3d, 1953, 

A few evenings since I was invited to , 
friend’s house where a company of literat 
were to assemble, for the purpose of Meeting 
the youngest and most enchanting of the 
Briti: About nine o'clock the crowd of 
ladies and gentlemen thickened toward the 
door, and expectation stood on tiptoe. Few pre- 
sent had ever looked upon the youth who had 
taken captive so many hearts and heads 
among the admirers song. “Genius is 
always eccentric,” said a tall, thin, wiry, 
straight-haired curate, “and Smith will startle 
us I dessay with his manner.” “THe will soon 
be here,” replied the lady of the house, “and 
we shall see.” Ten o’e and the white- 
headed servant bowed and called out distinet- 
ly at the drawing-room door, “ Mr. Smith!” 
ries voice was hushed as the footsteps in 
the entry grew louder and a proached the 
entrance avenue. | must acknowledge to 
considerable curiosity on my own part as Mr. 
Smith came forward and extended his hand 
to Madame ——. J observed a slight tremu- 
lowsnesa Ye ge ep usually %0 
calm and collected. too felt the magic pre- 
sence of genius, and instinctively turned pale 
and faltered somewhat in her manner. | 
have seen her bow to a Duke, and extend a 
finger to a Duchess, without the quiver of a 
muscle, I have seen her recognized by and 
return the salutation of a half a dozen Earls 
and their Countesses, at a sitting, with scarce 
a change of color, but now a trial hour had 
come indeed. Like a true London-bred hostess, 
however, she soon resumed her wonted coviness, 
and Mr. Smith was out on the floor for exami- 
nation. A pallid face set on a back ground of 
raven hair; eyes now bright, now languid, of 
ebon blackness; lips apart and eager; a form 
frail as the bush that bears the pendant lily; 
and Alexander Smith is before us. He look- 
ed and immediately called for 
sandwich and something liquid to moisten i's 
ns Ore his waiting throat. I have sen 
pan in all their various stages of patch- 
ed decay, but never such a pair as encased that 
night the lengthy lower members of Alexander 
Smith, They had seen better days. The 
same may be said of his coat and the sum 
total of his apparel. But if his garments were 
bad, his manners were brilliant. He neither 
looked nor acted like an ordinary man. His 
whole bearing was magnificent, and every 
eye followed him with admiration. One of 
has first requests was to have the windows throw 
open wider that he might gaze and hold 
@ conversation with the stars. He spoke to no 
one else, declining all solicitations of intro- 
ductions. His breast-pin, a large cameo 
representation of Mare Antony, lay, like an Em- 

r, upon a very dingy shirt bosom. This he 

uently clutched with a convulsive energy. 
I wished very much to hear the sound of his 
voice, and once only during the evening | 
was i As the servant handed him 
the tray of ices, he seized one with both hands, 
swallowed it without a le, threw the 
glace out of the wiadow, and sighed in a tone 
ike the western wind— 

O let me liv: 
wins et uel 

Two waiters immediately rushed forward and 























a divan, round which thirty 
ed damsels 





i “seven 
wnt a immediately hovered 
preathless. At half eleven they laid him 
in a cab, and I saw im no more. 

w poet has been brought forward, 
By ve aie a formidable rival to Alex- 
a ar Bath, 


who, by the way, is not a Glas- 
ow man; but a a of Kilinarnock, and, 


. his critie remarks, “is properly, therefore, 
an Ayrshi and certainly the greatest, 


save Burns, an country has produced.” 
The name of the new poetis J. Stanyan 
Bice ; whether he is young or old we are 
not informed, though his verse indicates—in 
no unfavorable em hae The passages 
given by the Crilicare froma dramatic poem, 
in twelve scenes, entitled “Night and the 
Soul.” If the devotees of Smith have room 
in their hearts for “another new poet,” let 
them admire Bigg. They may find him the 
bigger man of the two, or possibly he may 
be Smith himself in disguise—for there is a 
strong family likeness. The Critic thus 
cowpares them, Bigg vs. Smith, after the man- 
ner of Plutarch: “ Comparisons are often 
odious, and only sometimes ‘ odoriferous.’ 
Nor do we mean to institute any lengthened 
comparison between our two young and gene- 
rous aspirants. Suffice it that, while we think 
that Smith has decidedly the palm in point 
of pure poetry and natural description, and 
single exquisite felicities, Bigg is better cul- 
tared, has more variety of manner, and per- 
haps a deeper vein of reflectiveness. There 
is nothing in all the twelve scenes which lie 
before us quite so as the ‘Garden and 
the Child,’ or the ‘ and the Lady ;’ but, 
taking them as a whole, they contain a great 
mass of beautiful and rtm J thoughts, 
blended, indeed, with considerable extrava- 
gance. In one thing he surpasses Smith— 
he gives a more distinct recognition here and 
there to Christian principle and belief.” 

This last is certainly very kind of Bigg, 
and may be considered even condescendin 
in the present school of the Young England 
intellectuals, 

We present what is given of the new poet 
—italies and all—from the Critic :— 


From the second we take the followin 
description of aor ; 


It is the hour when Earth, our mother, claims 
Companionship and sisterhood with stars ; 
When, throwing off the tramellage of Day, 
She bounds into the infinite and sings 

With all the galaxies, the ancient songs 

Of all the ages and of all the suns; 
The hour when the Eternal One ste 
His starry throne, and whispers in oh 
Of Universal Nature the great truths 
That have to shine upon the golden front 
Of the To-morrow, to win back man’s soul 
Unto its po self and to its God. 

Ah! Night is holy, like her sister Death. 


In page 5 we find the following striking 
passage rolled out before us easily as the folds 
of a banner :— 


from 
e ear 


I play not with the thunders, 
And Bix: grim Figuteimes are no friends of 
ine; 
And the profound urwcasured amplitudes 
In whieh all times and changes hang like 


stars, 
And the deep questionings which move thy 


pees = om papa th I know they are. 
ver a paw with the dread 
And all her oe ones gga 


love the lowly and the beautiful— 
The apple, sun-brown'd on the garden wall ; 
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The hh just rounding into ripeness, with 
Its a pus blush just spreading o'er its 


en ; 
The breath of flowers and hum of honey- 


bees, 
The wavy odor of bean-fields, and so 
Of merry harvest home; the music which 
A tiny streamlet makes unto the trees 
That stand in ang Og stateliness 
~~ =, mossy banks, like grim old grey- 
ards 


Listening with all psa pres gravity 
To the sweet talk and fragmentary thought 

Of prattling infancy ; the amber blush 

And hues of glory which the evening spreads 
Ere she has closed the volume up, 

The record of the day; and the dark zone 


Of Night, with all its Cabalistic pomp. 
In page 7 he says:— 
Man as ever follows his own folly, 
Heedless of all his mighty destinies; 
And though a golden crown and robes like 
snow 
Hang in heaven’s arch suspended by a thread, 
He will not by a single act of his 
Dissever the thin cord, and suffer them 
To fold him in the vesture of a king. 
Nor will he notice that the great white hand 
Is busy tracing out new characters 
Upon the vast walls of the universe, 
Until some second deep-eyed Daniel come 
To lip the lightning words in thunder-tones! 


Again :— 
Words are earth’s forgeries, 

And pass not current either in Hell or Hea- 
ven. 

It is as if on mighty themes like these, 

Language, with puny frantic arma, strove 
hard 

To fold a mountain in its weak embrace! 


The soul that hath not sorrowed 
Knows neither its own weakness nor its 


strength. 
Our woes 


Are like the moon reversed—the broad bright 
disk 
Turned heavenwards—the dark side towards 





us, 

Till God in his great merey move them round 
And rolls them with a wise and gentle hand 
Into the dim horizon of the past, 

To bless us with their smile of tearful lustre. 


Night, God’s black banner, 
Lets the soft star-beams tremble through. 


But we will see, if, from the darksome vault 
Of human speculation, God will let 

A bright but lowly faith glide to our soul, 
Like a young moon, to beautify the scene. 


The restless wind 
Gliding about among the trees, as if 
The angel of the earth were passing o’er 
The velvet carpet of her palace home 
From chamber unto chamber, just to see, 
With all the yearnings of a mother’s heart, 
That all her ones were asleep and well, 
And look her last on them for this one night, 
And take their happy dreams with her to hea- 


ven. 


I love the sound 
Of falling water.. It hath something in it 
Which speaks of the long past of infancy, 
And the bright pearl-like days of childhood ; 
and 


I fancy that I hear it murmuring 

Stories of red ripe berries ; and with glee, 

And with an innocent er telling of 

Those secret nooks where thickest g the 
nuts 

From their o’erladen branches :—Oh, it a 

Of those far distant times, when all things 





were 
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Treasures and joys, not to be bought with 


worlds ; 
When a new pleasure was a pleasure, just 
Because that it was new. 


The shadows there 

Cast from the long dark shrubberies, that 
move 
And rest again on the greensward, and nod 
Their hearse-like plumage to the passing winds. 
O Earth, 
We love thee, in whatever drapery 
Thou art invested—whether thou dost come 
With all thy budding blossomings of Spring, 
Thy radiant promises around thy head, 
Orbing themselves into fulfilment; or, 
Girdled in nameless glories in the prime 
And plenitude of summer with thy zone, 
Sun-dyed and purpled like the gates of hea- 
ven; 

Or whether in the ripe fruition of 
ie geen Autumns, with their loaded wains, 
Nodding like gods whose smile was plenty ; or, 
In thy most ghostly garb of winter, when 
Thou foldest up thyself in faultless snows, 
And lookest like a marble sculptured form, 
Waiting for some fire-giving god to breathe 
Into thy spotless shape the breath of life; 
Or whether decked in all the pomp and glow 
Of thy day splendors— 








Or at night, 
When thou unrollest thy great map of stars, 


Here follows a picture of a broken-hearted 
lady, fitly followed by an exquisite lyric con- 
cerning her :— 


She hath loved and been deserted; and 

All ber heart’s wealth was now returned to 

er 

Base metal, and not current coin. Her love, 

Wie, went forth from her bright and beau- 
tiful, 

Came back a 
heart 

Into a bier, and chill it with its weight 

Of passive woe for ever. But the shock 

Had turned the poles of being, and hence- 
forth, 

In circles ever narrowing, her soul 

Went wheeling, like a stricken bird, round Hea- 
ven, 


Eyes she had, in whose dark lustre 
Slumbered wild and mystic beams, 
And a brow of polished marble, 


Pale abode of gor. dreams— 

Dreams sat eaten hues and splendor 
Which the radiant future shows, 

For the past was naught but anguish 

And a sepulchre of woes. 

Therefore from its seenes and sorrows 

All her heart and soul were riven, 

And her thought kept ever wandering 
With the angels up to heaven. 


When they told her of the pleasures 
Which the future had in store, 
When her sorrows would have faded, 
And her anguish would be o’er; 
Told her of her wealth and beauty, 
And the triumphs in her train; 

Told her of the many others 

Who would sigh for her again— 

She but caught one half their meaning, 
While the rest afar was driven : 

Yes, she murmured, they are happy, 
They I mean who dwell in Heaven. 


When they wished once more to see her 
Mingling with the bright and fair; 

When they told her of the splendor 

And the rank that would be there; 

Told her that amid the glitter 

Of that brilliant living sea 

There were none so sought and sighed for, 


ghastly corpse, to turn her 





None so beautiful, as she ; 





Still she heeded not the flattery, 
Heard but half the utterance gi 
Yes! she answered, there are bright ones, 
Many too I know—in Heaven. 


When they spoke of sunlit glories, 
a er diye an ocemmant 
Told her of the spreading woodland 
With its treasury of flowers; 

Clust’ring fruits, dnd vales, and mountains, 
Flower-banks mirrored in clear 
Winds whose musie ever ming 
With the hum of ing wings ; 
iss and beau 


7 





iven, 


rr one master- ang had we 

sweet ) e, 

And encctorth its eden ae sunshine 
Were as tasteless as its strife. 
Henceforth all its gloom and grandeur, 
All the musie of its streams, 

All its thousand voices, 

Spoke the language of her dreams— 
Dreams that wandered on, like orphans 
From all earthly solace driven, 
Searching for the great Protector 

And the palace-gates of Heaven. 


Immediately after this musical and melting 
little strain, speaking still of those broken- 
hearted ones and their sorrow, he says :— 


All things bright have got it as their shadow, 

And every joy is but the gay reverse— 

The bright blank nothing but the picture's 
back, 

The portrait of their woe turned to the wall! 


They seem 
For ever wondering why the world is glad. 
In scene 3 oceur many glorious passages and 
separate images, such as— 
What are stars 
But Ged’s thoughts indurate ? 


Speaking of man’s ‘power of thought, he 
says :— 
God smiles upon it in whatever garb 
It is arrayed ; whether it stretches up 
In ape cathedral spires, whose gilded vanes, 
Like 


lowing earth-tongues, lap the light of 
Or rounds. itself into the perfect form 


eaven ; 

Of marbled heroes, looking a reproo 

On their creators for not giftng ae 

With one spark of that t divine 

Whose words they are; or points itself like 

light 

Upon the retina in breathing hues, 

And groups of loveliness on ing canvas ; 

Or wreathes itself in fourfold harmony, 

Making the soul a sky of rainbows ; or 

Sweeping vast eireuits, and invested in 

Broad-armed and all-embracing theories ; 

Or harvesting its brightness focal-wise, 

All centring in the poet’s gem-like words, 

noah as the odors of young flowers, and 
right 

As new stars trembling in the hand of God ; 

In all its grand disguises he beholds, 

And blesses His fair child. 


Again:— 
Were all nature void, one human thought 
Self-uttered and evolved in act, left like 
A white bone on the brink of the abyss, 
As the sole relie of what once had been, 
Tho OO} who perceivest at a glance the 


In one, who seannest all relations and 

In whom all issues meet concentrative, 

Couldst, from this puny fragment of thy 
works, 

Recall, and rearrange, and reconstruct 


TH 


BE LITERARY! WORLD. 
} And fold it onee more in its spotted skin, 


And bid the Bright Beast live. 

Human will is blind, 
And sometimes elasps a devil in the dark 
Unwittingly. 


‘ The universe _ 
To thee is but a thought worked out in pic- 
tures. 


Where is 
The flower that never hath been hallowed to 
A human heart? 


A and splendid deseription follows of 
the ee melting down tb God, and the 

t Mosaic Dis jon ending in “God 
ing all in all ;” but we have not room for it. 
Indeed, save in Festus, we know no writer 
whose long and linked and swelling passages 
so strike you as some of Mr, Bigg’s. “ And” 
follows “ and,” and each “and” introduces a 
new link of gold. 
About one of these tumults of glorious 
speech, a character in the drama says finely : 
Thou speakest in soul-pictures, yet I see 
Thy meaning rising clear, and free, and simple 
As a young child, a princeling, from 
The grand state- where he hath lain all 


ht 
In gold and velvets, 
Books are 
Man's great attempts to speak. 
Books of another class are 
Guiltless as a hedgehog of a thought— 
Like Nothing folded carefully and made 
Into a pareel to send off by post 
Directed to Miss Moonshine. 


Of a poet he says:— 


He wedded things that seemed wide-sundered, and 
Bound them by vows to altars in the skies. 


This 


et’s legacy to the world was “sim- 
ple wor 


;” but words that 


Gleamed 

Like dewdrops with a moonbeam in their 
hearts, 

And if you tried to crush them in the hand, 

They did not die; or, if they seemed to die, 

"Twas only that they might reveal a soul. 

Oh! if they seemed to die, be sure it was 

But the mock death of roses in the night, 

ow they seal up their shell-like lips in 

é 
Ina pre beauteous sleep, whose very dreams 
Are odors and unutterable sweets. 


Of a selfish clever man he says:— 


He was like water in a cave 

That never was a mirror to the light. 
He dies, and 

Not a heart was darkened by his death, 

Or, bell-like, tolled the hour of his interment: 

But all were still as town-clocks, when the 

hands 

Rest on the half-past two of summer-days. 
Speaking of a lady’s black hair dipping on 

her fair neck, her lover says:— rey 

It dips like darkness on a enow-wreath 
Resting on a mountain side, 

Which it glooms, but eannot cover— 
Which it veils, but cannot hide ; 

Di ‘ 


like brown bees on a lily, 
hich they cannot darken quite, 

But which seemeth for their presence 

All the fairer, purer white. 

To a melancholy eye, the sun 
Day after day he cometh with his gleams, 
Like a great glittering lie. e 
My heart hath shed its pleasures, like a horse 
Its midnight rider, that still plungeth on, 
Champing the darkness, through the narrow 





The mighty Mammoth skeleton of Things, 











On, on unto a land 
Of hungry pitfalls and all-gulfing night. 


Con ing Philosophy’s preten ith j 
~acwge ? hi phy’s p es with its 


Alas! they. found the soul broad as a sun 
In questionings, but t-like in result ;— 
High-spiering innacles glance up to heaven, 
narrow dormitories fit for dolls! 

A palace guested nothing but a mouse; 
And one poor minnow wags his tail alone 
In a wide-spreading lake! 

Our next extract shall be a dirge :— 


I stand beside thy lonely grave, my love, 
The wet lands streteh before me like a bog, 
a comes showering down upon we 
ast,— ° 

The wind is whining like a houseless dog ; 
The cold, cold wind is whining round thy 


grave; 
It comes up, wet and dripping, from the fen; 
The tawny twilight creeps into the dark, 
a dun, angry lion to his den. 


There is a forlorn moaning in the air, 

A sobbing round the spot where thou art 
sleep’ ng H 

There is a dull glare in the wintry sky, 

As though the eye of Heaven were red with 
weeping ; 

Sharp gusts of tears were raining from the 
clouds, 

The ancient church looks deso)ate and wild; 
There is a deep, cold shiver in the earth, 

As n- the great world hungered for her 


The very trees fling their gaunt arms on high, 
Calling for summer to come in ; 
Earth cries that heaven has quite deserted 
her— 

Heaven answers but in showers of drizzling 


rain ; 
The rain comes plashing on my pallid face, 


Night, like a witch, is ing on the : 
The storm is rising, and its howling wail 
Goes baying her, like a hungry hound. 


The clouds, like grim black faces come and go; 

One tall tree stretches u inst the sky— 

It lets o rain F mai ike a trembling 
han 


Pressing thin fingers on a w eye. 
The moon came, but shrank back, like a young 


girl 
Who has burst in upon fanereal sadness ; 
One star came— ike, the Night 
Swallowed this one pearl in a fit of madness. 
And here I stand, the weltering heaven above, 
Beside thy lonely grave, my lost, my buried 


love! 


Surely a striking accumulation of powerful 
and gloomy images, eireling all like bats around 
the one central grave! Alexander Smith's 
splendid figure,— 

Lightning, like a bright wild beast, 
Leaps from its thunder-lair, 
is mated by the “tawny twilight” creeping 
into the dark “like a dun angry lion to his 
den. 
Hear this from the tenth seene:— 


And still the world goes on. Night after 
ight 


She ol up the clamors in her heart, _ 

And journeys onward through the unsinning 

Ski emp with of gloom, 
irting creation with a ring o 

And stars turn paler as she by, 

And through the night a whispering shudder 

runs, 

And a tong tremble is the only track 

She leaves behind her, as she ploughs the sky, 

By which the innocent stars know she has 





lanes, — 


passed 








thanks to heaven for purity. 
wore on, a stillness stole 
Tae elel in music, o’er the earth. 
He says of sunbeams breaking out after a 
storm:— 

Ruddy sunbeams, radiant with haste, 
Rushed past the black skirts of the flying 
Bright mediators between earth and heaven, 

Then twilight came, 
And light was streaked with darkness, zebra- 
like. 





The prong sag Por 
Are whispering to each other, like pale frien 
ail a new-made death-bed. 


The sorrows which the soul endures, 
Not self-inflicted, are but hooded joys, 
That when she touches the white strand of 
heaven, . . 
They cluster round her, and slip off their 


robes, : 
And laugh out angels in the world of light, 
Heaven should not be a refuge, but a home. 
There is an ancient lore in childish eyes, 
That reaches back to the primeval times, 


Ere there was aught but soul, and bliss, and 
heaven. 


Earth once lay desolate and dumb, 
Tis but the aiming at a greater yet. 


Earth once lay desolate and dumb, 

Save when voleanoes lifted up their voice, 
Olden Isaiahs in the wilderness, 

And told unte the incredulous waste, wild 


tastes 
Of the great After Time—the age of flowers, 
Of songs and blossoms, Man and grassy graves. 


The highest truths lie nearest to the heart. 
God came to me as Truth—I saw him not: 
He came to me as Love—and my heart broke; 
And from its inmost depth there came a ery— 
My Father! oh, my Father, smile on me, 

And the great Father smiled. 


Christ was the babe’s Apostle. 


Reason has fields sb pages wide as air, 
But they have bounds; andif she soar beyond 
Lo! Denk are lightnings, and the curse of 


And the old thundered “Never” from the 


aws 
Of the black darkness, and the mocking waste. 
Law itself is systematic Love. 
We wish we had room for two very beauti- 
Ps lyrica, _ vine _— on Childhood; but 
'y are our purpose. A still 
longer and more ambitious “4 entitled “ The 
Poet,” closes the twelfth scene, It does not 
seem to us so successful. We could easily 
have multiplied this bundle of beauties by 
hundreds) “We have, however, we trust, 
pay enough to substantiate our assertion 
Mr. Bigg is « poet of high performance, 
and still more i promise, and to 
induee the publie to await with interest the 
Appearance of the first fruits of his genius, 
has a considerable deal of extravagance, 
and many “Festusisms” to rub off; but his 
Vein is natéve, rich, and splendid. 





A TRIBUTE TO WALTER SAVAGE LANDOR, 
The London Examiner pays a generous, 





some additions, and entitled “ Imaginary Con- 
versations of Greeks and Romans.’ 

It is worthy of the friendly pen to which 
Landor has nobly acknowledged his obli- 
gation in the nervous lines to 


JOHN FORSTER. 
Forster, whose zeal hath seized each written 


That fell from me, and over many lands 
Hath cleared for me a broad and solid way, 
Whence one more age, aye, haply more 


one, 

May be arrived at (all through thee), accept 

No false, or faint, or perishable thanks, 

From better men, and greater, friendship 
turned 

Thy willing steps to me. From Eliot’s cell 

— from Hampden’s sadder battle- 
field, 

From steadfast Cromwell’s tribunitian throne, 

Loftier than kings’ supported knees could 
mount, 

Hast thou departed with me, and hast climbed 

Ceeropian heights, and ploughed Agean 
waves. 

Therefore it never grieved me when I saw 

That she who guards those regions and those 


seas 
Hath looked with eyes more gracious upon 


ee. 

There are no few like that conspirator 

Who, under pretext of power-worship, fell 

At Cwsar's feet, only to hold him down 

While others stabbed him with repeated 
blows: 

And there are more who fling light jibes, im- 
mersed 

In gutter-filth, against the car that mounts 

Weighty with triumph up the Sacred Way. 

tect in every place my stranger guests, 

Born in the lueid land of free, pure song, 

Now first appearing on repulsive shores, 

Bleak, and where safely none but natives 


move, 

lied, red-handed, sille ing men, 

Ah! Tead them far away, for they are used 

To genial climes and gentle speech, but most, 

Cymodameia: warn the traitors off 

While she ascends, while through the opening 
ain 

Of the green sea (brightened by bearing it) 

Gushes ee te golden hair. 


We are glad to owe thanks to Mr. Moxon 
for the republication, in one well-printed 
library volume, of this delightful portion of 
Landor’s Imaginary Conversations, a work 
which has by this time obtained for itself a 
sure place among English classics. Written 
in the happiest of its author’s moods, full of 
the finest and the strongest feelings, infinitely 
various in its topics and its thoughts; now 
speaking with the naive grace and delicacy 
of a girl out of the character of Rhodope, 
now in the rough style of Diogenes beating 
down Plato for effeminacy; brimful of wit 
and wisdom, and of such divine thoughts as 
only poets utter; racy with character in every 
page, a book distinctive and original, this 
small volume alone has in it stuff enough to 
secure for its author an eternal name. Yet 
ali who have read even this portion only of 
the Conversations know that the character 
thus assi to them is in its details a part 
only of truth. A book that is a book, 
no simulacrum, but a living mass of thoughts 
and feelings in their own peculiar 
way, made visible under their own peculiar 
form, cannot be characterised in a sentence. 


prose | The spirit of such a book, in its lights and 


shades and wonderful varieties, not only re- 
sembles, but it really is—the spirit of a man. 
It was not without the prompting of a just 
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instinct that: the best. faculties of Walter 





oma. » Truly was it said by. Hazlitt of 
portion of his. writing, that in the pre- 
sence of the, great men of antiquity his yiews 
dtjeet coplomplated; but thar most nuked 
o cop ;, but their most mar 
and distinctive: character is not to be so ex- 
pressed. .We do greater justice to them 
when, we, say that in truth they are part 
ot pry who, ribet | mare than a 
€ 0 guage, might. have fitly walk- 
ed as. the companion of ‘Machine in 
Athens; and who, had he written then as 
he mid writin 0% day, promt: have 
appeared exactly in his place among the great 
men who adorned the age of Pericles. In 
the first it may be noted that every 
student of Greek who reads these dialogues 
cannot fail to be struck with their pure Attic 
style. There is no affectation of the scholar 
in them. To the English reader they are 
sterling English; clear transparent, vigorous ; 
or when needful, exquisitely delicate, No 
writer of our language commands so equal 
and facile a mastery over the clear and the 
ornate in style. Swift and De Foe have no 
manlier or purer English; out of Bacon and 
Jeremy Taylor no such dignity of thought 
will be found allied to such consummate 
beauty and richness of expression. But 
whoever has read some of the best Greek 
authors, very soon perceives, that a good 
literal translation into Greek of the Greek 
part of the Imaginary Conversations would 
cause them to look very much as if they had 
been originally written in that language. 
And Mr. Landor is a Greek in more than 
style, He has the best Greek spirit; dif- 
fering only in so far that its strong repub- 
lican tendency, and some other of its manlier 
qualities, are bettered by the infusion of a 
little Roman sturdiness ; and it is this union 
which gives to his writings their extraordi- 


nary combination of vigor and delicacy. In ~ 


the Roman Conversations Mr. Landor falls 
into a Roman style, but he is Roman only 
in that one quality of strength. In quick- 
ness of feeling, in the wideness of the range 
swept by his emotions, in eloquence, in 
pootiy, his character of mind is altogether 
Gree 


Both Greeks and Romans he resembles 
again, but the Greeks by far the most, in 
the weight of his sentences. In this volume 
there is not aline of verbiage. When men’s 
writings were copied by hand, there were 
some pains taken to exclude unn 
words. As we have become hardened to 
the uses of the printing press, we have 
begun to abuse it—even as we have abused 
our tongues—and are almost as diffuse in 
the use of printed as of spoken words. Our 
general feeling as to books now-a-days is a 
regret that types are not more expensive. 
Not so with these Imaginary Conversations, 
In mind copious and rich beyond expression, 
Mr. Landor has taken pains in this his mas- 
ter-piece to condense every thought into the 
smallest compass; he pours out in that way 
thought after thought; employs a range of 
illustration rs and various, 
yet always strictly béaring on his main de- 
sign; expresses here and there by a skilful 
line where few men would have refrained 
from writing paragraphs; and by a touch 
reveals some happy phase of feeling which 
opens out new paths down which his speak- 
ers wander. As he says himself of Aris- 
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totle, we can say of him, that whenever he 

to his readers one full-blown tho 
there are several buds about it whieh are to 
open in the coo! of the study ; and he makes 
you learn more than he teaches. For the 
conversations are trae conversations, they 
are uot set dialogues. The characters of 
the speakers in each are marked with the 
power of a dramatist, and they are led—as, 
when men converse naturally, their speech 
must be led—by the association of ideas 
through a variety of topics. The conver- 
sations in fact are discursive, as its very 
name will tell us that discourse should 
be. 


We have barestone to the oe of _ 
Imagi onversations great drama 
poner We have often said that we do not 
think he could write a first-rate modern play, 
for on any theme he would write a play 
most cree Xschylus would have 
written it, elaborating its prot through two 
or three speakers only. But, to take an 
example from this volume, let us observe 
that there is not anything more delicate and 
tender in contemporay wri than the cha- 
racter of Rhodopé, half girl half woman, in 
the first days when childish innocence begins 
to be confused and troubled with the thoughts 
of budding maidenhood, as it is re 8 
by herself in the conversation between her 
and sop. How fall of tender pathos is 
the account of her father’s poverty, and of 
his selling her to slavery that she might not 
perish for want of food! If any reader com- 
pares with this the stern and wise and 
manly thoughts attributed to Solon m the 
conversation which succeeds, he will dis- 
eover whether there is deficiency even of 
dramatic power in this most beautifal book. 

We remark in the volume some dialogues 
not before printed, and we are greatly tempted 
to make extracts, for no one is so quotable 
as Landor. Open his pages where yor will, 


. you are greeted by noble thoughts nobly 


expressed, by detached sa ings im themselves 
complete and precious, by insulated pieces 
of wisdom that might deserve to pass into 
proverbs, by the rarest and tenderest fancies 
that ever clustered round friendship and love. 
We know his faults, and have pointed them 
out more than once; but in the writings of 
no other author with whom we are acquainted 
do we find, upon the whole, a combination 
so unique of wit, fon, information, ima- 
gination, scholarship, statesmanship, minute 
criticism, and Jargeness of liberal zeal. He 
stands alone, and his place would be sup- 
plied by no other. Yet, though we would 
gladly dive opened our columns to whole 
pages from the dialogues before us, we most 
restrict ourselves to a very few lines. Ob- 
serve, as a mere study of style, to what 
exquisite uses the metaphor is turned in 
even these few passages selected at random. 
It is the perfect illustration of Johnson’s 
defence of it, in answer to Lord Monboddo’s 
objection. “Sir, it is a great excellence 
i style when it is used with pope, It 
gives you two ideas for one. It conveys the 
meaning more luminously, and generally 
with a perception of delight.” 


A REFLECTION FOR THE GREAT. 

We are little by being seen among men; 
because that phasis of us only is visible which 
is ex toward them and which most re- 
sembles them: we become greater by yard 
the world, as the sun appears to be on descend- 


ing below the horizon. Strange reflection! | afte 
humiliating truth! that nothing on earth, no 


ean do so wueh for 


exertion, no 
us as a distant day. 


LIFE AND DEATH, 


When we are bern we are the same as 
others: at our decease we may induce our 
friends and oblige our enemies to acknowledge 
that others are not the same as we. It ia folly 
to say Death levels the whole human race; 
for it is only when he hath stri men of 
i, external, that their ities 
can be clearly discovered, or their worth cor- 
rectly ascertained. Gratitude is soon silent: 
a little while longer and i itude is tired, 
is satisfied, is exhausted, or sleeps. Lastly fly 
off the fumes of party spirit; the hottest and 
most putrid ebulition of self-love. We then 
see before us and contemplate calmly the 
creator of our customs, the ruler of our pas- 
sions, the arbiter of our pleasures, and, under 
the gods, the disposer of our destiny. What 
then, I pray thee, is there dead? Nothing 
more than that which we can handle, cast 
down, bury; and surely not he who is yet to 
pregenerate a more numerous and far etter 
race, than during the few years it was per- 
mitted us to converse with him. 


GENTLENESS AND POWER. 


That air, so gentle, so imperceptible to thee, 
is more powerful not only than all the erea- 
tures that breathe and live by it; uot only 
than all the oaks of the forest which it rears 
in an and shatters in a moment; not only 
than all the monsters of the sea, but than the 
sea itself, which it tosses up into foam, and 
breaks against every roek in its vast cireum- 
ference ; for it carries in its bosom, with per- 
fect calm and com re, the uncontrollable 
nm and the peopled earth, like an atom of a 
eather, ’ 


COUNSEL TO A PHILOSOPHER. 

Instead of saying things to make le 
stare and wonder, say what will withhold 
them hereafter from wondering and staring. 
This is philosophy; to make remote thin 
tangible, common things extensively useful, 
useful things extensively common, and to 
leave the least necessary lor the last. I have 
always a suspicion of sonorous sentenees, 


ADMIRATION AT DEATH. 


The sun colors the sky most deeply and 
most —, when he hath sunk below the 
horizon; and they who never said, “How 
beneficently he shines!” say at last, “How 
brightly he set!” 


ADVICE 70 YOUNG WRITERS. 


Look into the field before you. See those 
anemones, white, pik, and purple, fluttering 
in the breeze; and those ether flowers, what- 
ever they are, with elose-knotted spiral blos- 
soms, in the form of a tbrysus. Some of both 
species rise above the young barley, and are 
very pretty; but the farmer will reot them 
out as a blemish to his eultivation, and un- 
profitable in sustaining his family. In such 
@ manner must we treat the 4 rgrowth of 
our thoughts, pleasing as they may be at 
their first appearance in the spring of Tife. 


ARISTOTLE AND ALEXANDER COMPARED, 


How different are our conquests from hist 
— wertcoh our ae not united for 
ery and revelry, but joyous in discevery, 
calm i ssodiaanione and inti Aas in atte 
How often, and throughout how many ages, 
shall you be a refuge from such men as 
his accomplices: how often will the studious, 
the neglected, the deserted, fly toward you 
for compensation in the wrongs of fortune, 
and for solace in the rigor of destiny! His 
judgment-seat is eovered by his sepulchre ; 
r one year hence no appeals are made to 





him; after ten thousand there will be mo- 





mentous ions, not of avarice or litigat; 
not of vi ¢ or frand, but of sears 
science, brought before your judgment-seat 
and settled by your decree. Dyers and tailor 
carvers and evs, grooms and trumpete . 
make greater men than God makes: but Goats 
lasts longer, throw them where you will, 


ENMITIES AND DIFFERENCES, 
_ As horses start aside from objects they seo 
e » 80 do men. mities are excited 
by an indistinct view; they would be allayed 
by conference. Look at any long avenue of 
trees by which the traveller on our principal 
highways is protected from the sun. Those at 
the es oe? are wide apart; but those at 
the end almost meet. Thus happens it fre. 
quently in opinions. Men, who were far asyp. 
er, come nearer and nearer in the course of 
life, if they have strength enough to quell, or 
sense enough to temper and assuage, 
their earlier animosities. 
THE USES OF GRIEF. 


The Gods, who have given us our affections, 
permit us surely the uses and the signs of 
them. Immoderate grief, like everything else 
immoderate, is nseless and pernicious; but if 
we did not tolerate and endure it,—if we did 
not prepare for it, meet it, commune wih it, 
—if we did not even cherish it in its season, 
much of what is best in our faculties, much of 
our tenderness, much of our generosity, much 
of our patriotism, much also of our genius, 
would be stifled and extinguished. 

When | hear any one call up another to be 
manly and to restrain his tears, if they flow 
from the social and kind affections, 1 doubt 
the humanity and distrust the wisdom of the 
counsellor. 


Our last extract shall be a piece of de- 

scription :-— 
THE PEASANT AND THE TIGKESS, 

She was giving milk te her young ones. On 

reeiving the countryman, drew up her 
feet gently, and squared her mouth, and 
rounded her eyes, shumbereus with eontent ; 
and they leoked, he says, like sea-grottoes, 
obscurely green, interminably deep, at once 
awakening fear, and stilling and compressing 
it. . . . He passed away gently, as if h 
had seen nething; and she Iny still, panting. 


The volume, let us say in conclusion, is 
clearly and beautifally printed; has a very 
ample index (that rarest of additions to s 
book in these slovenly days, yet indispensa- 
ble to all books with any stuff in them); 
presents the dialogues in chronological order; 
and is dedicated to Charles Dickens, in tes 
timony of the author's judgment “ that, in 
breaking wp and eultivating the unreclaimed 
wastes of Humanity, no labors have been so 
strennous, so eontinuous, er half so sue- 
cessful ” as his. 





LITERATURE, BOOKS OF THE WEEK, ETC. 

Boxy’s libraries for the month (Bangs, Bro- 
ther & Co.) imelude, in the standard library 
series, a continuation of Coxe’s Hisiory of 
the House of Austria—n volume prepared by 
W. H. Kelley, the greater portion of which 
consists of a translation from the German 
of Count Hartig’s “ Genesis of the Revolu- 
tion in Austria,” which will put the reader 
in possession of the constitutional views of 


and | an eminent conservative statesman of that 


country. A lim historieal sketch 
ssouah a tious ho haaony of Austria, 
from the aceession of Franeis H1., to the 
close of the Revolution of 1848-9. The 
Scientifie Library eoneludes the publication 
of Humboldt’s Personal Narrative «of Tra- 
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or so of historical illustrations, and lastly, a 
set of aphorisms, proverbs, and quotations, 


and scientific work, which gives the zest of | from the best ancient and modern authors— 


IF 


m in which it should 


essional research, is | from all of which a good essay can be con- 


structed, and the pupil may be led to mulii- 


reach every library in the land. The manner | ply arguments, illustrations, and “reading” 


of the book is a model for the student and 


for himself. The book is a very valuabie 


traveller, the matter is still fresh, and of a/| one, if only as a common-place book of mul- 


kind of interest, touching as it does so fre-| tifarious information. 


commercial values and pro- 
me hich ‘wil well reward any attention 


, are conti the work of research 
cy een mp point where Hum- 
boldt left it. ‘These equinoctial regions, and 


a siitie! to thewy will! be°08 ‘in form of question and answer. 


creasing value every year. As a pioneer 
book in the field, this Narrative is by no 
means obsolete in its data and calculations. 
The Classical Library brings us a welcome 
translation of Terence and Phadrus, a 
jiteral translation by H. J. Riley, the Terence 
following the text of Volbehr and the 
Phedrus the edition of Orellius. The plays 
are quite readable in this form, the difficulty, 
if any, being in the formalities and limita- 
tions of the Roman s which, by the 
author’s notes, are turned into an instructive 
appendix to history, in the antiquarian study 
of the manners of the period. The concise 
terseness of Phaedrus is, perhaps, better 
preserved in such a translation, than the 
smoothness of Terence. For those who 
prefer verse to prose, there is added the easy- 


paced rhyming of Christopher Smart. Trans- | P® 


lations of the supplementary poems attributed 
to are given by Mr. Riley. The 
Antiquarian Library concludes the same 
industrious writer’s translation of the Annals 


It teaches the secret 
of the best reading and most active employ- 
ment of the mind, besides its immediate ob- 
ject of the art of writing. 


Youth’s Manual of Geography, by James 
Montieth (Barnes & Co.)—A primary book 
of instruction for schools, arranged in the 
Exercises on 
the maps are combined with brief notices of 
the productions, physical qualities, &c., of 
the various countries, colored maps of which 
are printed with the text. 


The Child’s Matins and Vespers, by a 
Mother (Crosby, Nichols & Co.)—A little 
book, well calculated to cherish the devo- 
tional feeling in the young, by a series of 
simple prayers, a brief comment on the com- 
mandments, and a judicious collection of 
Bible texts. 


A Dictionary of Names, Objects, and 
Terms found in the Holy Scriptures, by How- 
ard Malcom (Gould & Lincoln).—A_ small 
volume, condensing a vast amount of valua- 
ble information, the chief features of which 
are extensive reference to the Bible texts and 
ssages, biographical and historical notices 
of the Bible books and personages, and brief 
geographical and natural history iilustrations. 
The matter is presented clearly, and much is 
gained by method in economy of space. The 


of Roger de Hoveden, who devoted himself whole is brought down to the latest informa- 


to the ehronieling of English events from 
the eighth to the twelfth centuries. This 
second volume concludes the work. 

Physical Geogr by Mary Somerville. 
A new rea ‘he third London 
edition. - (Blanchard & Lea.)—This edition 
has much new matter, which the author has 


re references to the Robinsons, Kittos, 
Layards, and others. 


The Teacher and the Parent, by Charles 
Northend (Barnes & Co.)—A third edition 
of a treatise on common-school education, 
designed to present practical suggestions to 
teachers and parents, by a superintendent of 


introdueed from the publications of Hum- public schools in one of the towns of Massa- 


boldt, Elie de Beaumont, Sir Charles Lyell, 


chusetts. The author's suggestions are 


dhiere: ‘ : sound and practicable; they refer to the 
oa of een aosetecr to the Tacs, elements, the small but most important be- 
and elsewhere. Some of the most import. ginnings of knowledge and study; and we 
ant new additions have been due to the | ®@ confident that there are but few teachers 
rapid settlement of this continent; and spe- who may not be taught something of tho- 


cial provision has been made for them in the 


roughness and effectual discharge of duty, 


American editorship of Dr. Ruschenburger, | >°t! practically and morally, by the reading 
who has added considerably to the work, and of this treatise. 


who has also given at the close a full glos- 


Wm. T. Tenney, Esq., an efficient mem- 


sary of scientific terms. For a reading or| ber of the New York press, has published 
text-book in schools, accompanied by sup-|two numbers (for July and August) of the 
see remarks of a good teacher, we| Mining Magazine, at the office, 142 Fulton 


now of no publication which presents so 


street. It is extremely neat in appearance, 


much information on its particular topic as | and occupies its peculiar ground with a great 
this, or in which so much useful knowledge | variety of useful matter, well-digested, relat- 


is so agreeably conveyed. 


A Guide to English Composition, by the 
Rev. Dr. Brewer (Francis and Co.)—A pro- 
gressive series of exercises, in which a pecu- 
liar system of analysis and illustration is 
applied to schocl-boy composition—an art in 
which most teachers emulate the ancient 
Egyptians in demanding bricks from the 
upils without furnishing them with straw. 

t. Brewer sets forth two hundred themes: 
for example, he p the text, “Know- 
ledge 1s power.” First, he supplies seven 
reasons why this is so; then he throws out 
half a dozen available similes, next a page 


ing to all the departments of mining-—a sub- 
ject of so much importance to a new and 
partially-explored country like our own. 
The periodical is of high practical value for 
immediate use, as for permanent reference. 





POETRY. 


IMAGINATION. 
FROM AN UNPUBLISHED POEM. 
BY W, H. C, HOSMER. 


LancuaGE provides poor symbols of expression | 


When roused Imagination, holding reign, 
Sends airy forms of grace, in vast procession, 
Across the Poet's brain. 





| 
| 





An Orpbie tongue would be too weak an 
agent 
To tell the tale of Inspiration’s hour ; 
To paint an outline of the gorgeous pageant 
A Titian have no power. 


The meagre, written record of the closet 
Saves but a few pale glimmering pearls— 
no more— 
When the lashed waves roll inland to deposit 
Their wealth along the shore. 


Within a stream of poesy is gushing 
That spoken word would freeze in its wild 
flow, 
And lovelier tints the eurrent deep are flushing 
Than Art will ever know. 


The Queen of Beauty, and her blushing 
daughters, 
In Crathis bathed, that old poetic stream ! 
And each dark ringlet from the sparkling 
waters 
Imbibed an amber gleam. 


Thus thoughts that send, and will send on for 
ever 
From the dim plains of Long Ago a light 
Caught from Imagination’s golden river, 
A glow divinely bright. 
When done with life, its fever, din, and jostle, 
How scant and poor a portion after all, 


Of Nature’s priest, and Art’s renowned Apostle, 
Lies hid beneath the pall! 


Though grazing herd, or host with clanging 
sabres, 

Their graves forgotten, trample rudely o’er, 

To tribes and nations, through their crowning 
labors, 

They speak for evermore. 

Oh! Genius, dowered with privilege im- 

mortal, 


Thus from the wastes of Time to stretch thy 
hand, 


And, with a touch, unfold the glittering portal 
Of an enchanted land. 


Death knows thee not, though long ago were 
blended 


Thy bones with indistinguishable clay : 


The Dead are they whose mission here is 


ended— 
Thy voice is heard to-day: 


Heard in the organ-swell of Milton pealing— 
In Gray's elegiac sorrow for the Past ; 
In flute-notes from the muse of Spenser steal- 


ing, 
And Dryden’s bugle-blast : 


Heard en the honeyed lip of Juliet melting— 
In dreaming Richard's ery of guilty fear ; 
In shouts that rise above the night-storm 

pelting 
From old, distracted Lear : 


Heard in the matchless works of thy creation, 
Speaking from canvass, scroll, and marble 
lips, 
In those deep, awful tones of inspiration, 
That baffle Death’s eclipse. 





THE CHANDOS PORTRAIT OF SHAKSPEARE AT THE 
CRYSTAL PALACE, 


Tue history of this portrait is interesting, and 

laces its authenticity beyond all question. 
It is not known with tans by whom it 
was painted; but it is reasonably supposed to 
be the work of Richard Burbage, Shakspeare’s 
friend, fellow-factor, and partner, who is known 
to have been a painter—and if we remember 
correctly, the initials R. B. appear, or once 
appeared, upon some part of the canvass. It 
next, or perhaps first, belonged to Joseph 
Taylor, also an actor in Shakspeare’s com- 
pany, and who, we believe, was the first 
Hamlet. Taylor left it by will to Sir William 
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Davenant, who was *s god-son, and, 
it is suspected, his illegitimate son. Dave- 
nant, although but ten years old when Shaks- 
peare died, had been in the habit of seeing his 
godfather frequently, and was of hay Po 
aware of the claims of the portrait to authen- 
ticity. At the death of Davenant, which took 
place in 1663, it was bought by Betterton, the 
great actor of the time. ile it was in the 
possession of Betterton it was copied by no 
less a painter than Sir Godfrey Kneller, by 
whom the copy was presented to Dryden. 
The laureate samowteliel, the gift by some 
verses loaded down with vague but fulsome 
flattery, which are valuable, however, as indi- 
cative of his delight at a even acopy 
of a work which he un te het often 
seen at the rooms of both Davenant and Bet- 
terton. At the death of Betterton it became 
the property of his particular friend, the beau- 
tiful actress, Mrs. Barry, celebrated equally 
for her talents and her gallantries, She im- 
mediately sold it for forty guineas to a Mr. 
Robert Keck, of the Inner Temple. A Mr. 
Nicoll, whose only daughter married the Mar- 
quis of Caernarvon, succeeded Mr. Keck as 
its possessor. If we remember correctly, the 
Marquis of Caernarvon was created Duke of 
Chandos, and the portrait, from its being at 
Chandos House during the last quarter of the 
last century, when Shakspearean matters so 
occupied the world of polite letters, acquired 
the name of the Chandos portrait, by which it 
has ever since been known. From the Duke 
of Chandos it passed to the Duke of Buck- 
ingham; and at the sale of the effects of the 
latter nobleman, it was purchased by its pre- 
sent possessor, the Earl of Ellesmere. 

Many copies of this interesting portrait were 
made during the last century, one by Sir 


Joshua Reynolds,—and some engravings have 
been executed from it, But the copies were 


rarely successful, and the engravings were 
also generally failures: By fur the greater 
portion of the prints seen of it are from en- 
gravings made from copies. Of late years no 
copy or engraving has been permitted to be 
made from it, encore the large and very fine 
engraving executed, by permission of the Earl 
of Ellesmere, for the Shakspeare Society of 
London. The prints from this are not for 
sale and are procurable only by members of 
the Society. Lord Ellesmere, in acknowledg- 
ment of the compliment paid to him by the 
Shakspeare Society of New York, has pre- 
sented it with an Artist’s proof copy of this 
print on India paper, copies of which are not 
to be secured in any way. The portrait, the 
history of which is so carefully chronicled, has 
comparatively little merit as a work of art; 
although in this respect it has been rather un- 
derrated. Its color is harmonious, though 
somewhat coarsely applied, and though it has 
not much merit in drawing, still the forms and 
lines express the combined intelligence, dig- 
nity, and gentleness, which the subject 
us to look for. It is worthy of remark that 
though many portraits, professing to have 
been painted from Shakspeare, have been put 
before the world, this only resembles the bust 
placed over his tomb just after his death, and 
the print from an engraving by Martin Droes- 
hout, which appeared on the title-page of the 
first edition of his plays, These three works— 
the bust, the print, and the Chandos Portrait, 
are now the only likenesses of Shakspeare re- 
ceived as genuine. Its nominal value is five 
hundred guineas, ($2,500,) but to the worship- 
per of Shakspeare it is priceless. 

Our readers will find much about this. por- 
trait, the bust and the print, as well as the 





various pretended | igen in Boaden’s or in 
Wivell’s books on the portraits of Shakspeare, 
if they can procure those interesting volumes ; 
but we believe that in no one place can they 
find all the facts with regard to the history of 
the Chandos portrait, given so succinctly, at 
least, as in this column—Courier and En- 
quirer. 





GEORGE WILSON. 


A Few years since, as Mr. Gallaudet was 
walking in the streets of Hartford, there came 
rupning to him a poor boy, of very ordinary 
appearance, but whose fine intelligent eye 
fixed the attention of the gentleman, as the 
boy inquired, “Sir, can you tell me of a man 
who would like a boy to work for him, and 
learn him to read?” “ Whose boy are you, 
and where do you live?” “J have no pa- 
rents,” was the reply, “and have just run 
away from the workhouse because they would 
not teach me to read.” The gentleman made 
arrangements with the authorities of the 
town, and took the boy into his own family. 
There he learned to read. Nor was this all. 
He soon acquired the confidence of his new 
associates, by faithfulness and honesty. He 
was allowed the use of his friend’s library, 
and made rapid progress in the acquisition of 
knowledge. It- became nee , after a 
while, that George should leave Mr. Gallaudet, 
and he became apprenticed to a cabinet-maker 
in the neighborhood. There the same integ- 
rity won for him the favor of his new asso- 
ciates. To gratify his inclination for study, 
his master had a little room finished for him 
in the upper part of the shop, where he de- 
voted his leisure time to his favorite pursuits. 
Here he made large attainments in mathe- 
matics, in the French language, and other 
branches. After being in this situation a 
few years, as he sat at tea with the family 
one evening, he all at once remarked that he 
wanted to go to France. 

“ Go to France !” said his master, surprised 
that the apparently contented and happy 
youth had thus suddenly become dissatisfied 
with his situation ; “ for what?” 

“Ask Mr. Gallaudet to tea to-morrow 
evening,” continued George, “ and I will ex- 
plain.” 

His kind friend was invited accordingly. 
At tea-time the apprentice presented himself 
with his manuseripts, in English and French, 
and explained his singular intention to go to 
France. 

“In the time of Napoleon,” said he, “a 
prize was offered by the Freneh government 
for the simplest rule of measuring plane sur- 
faces, of whatever outline. ‘The prize has 
never been awarded, and that method I have 
discovered.” 

He then demonstrated his problem, to the 
surprise and gratification of his friends, who 
immediately furnished him with the means 
of defraying his expenses, and with letters of 
introduction to Hon. Lewis Cass, then our 
minister to the Court of France. He was 
introduced to Louis Philippe, and in the 
presence of the king and nobles, and plenipo- 
tentiaries, this American youth demonstrated 
his problem, and received the plaudits of the 
court. He received the prize, which he had 
clearly won, besides valuable presents from 
the king. 

He then took letters of introduction and 
proceeded to the Court of St. James, and 
took up a similar prize, offered by the Royal 
Society, and returned to the United States. 
Here he was preparing to secure the benefit 
of his diseovery by patent, when he received 





a letter from the Emperor Nicholas him 
one of whose ministers had Wiinedied 
demonstrations at London, inviting him to 
make his residence at the Russian Court 
and furnishing him with ample means fo; 
his outfit. 

He complied with the invitation, repaired 
to St. Petersburgh, and is now Professor of 
Mathematics in the Royal College, under 


the - sa tection of the Autocrat of al] 
the Russias !—Jvurnal of Commerce. 


THE SCULPTOR GREENOUGH. 
THE of Tuckerman’s charming 
book about Greenough, which your notice a 
few evenings since led me to read, has re. 
minded me of a jeu d’esprit which he handed 
me the very last time I saw him, and shortly 
before his final departure for Boston. It was 
trated one evening, he told me, when he 
Richard H. Wilde were walking together 
in the streets of Florence, and is one of the 
evidences of the manifold accomplishments of 
that gifted artist. I venture to send it to you 
for publication. It is a translatian of a curi- 
ous inseription upon a tomb-stone in one of 
the Florentine cemeteries. He gave me the 
original, and translations both by Wilde and 
by hi They are as follows: 
Qui glace un Cardinale, 
Che fece il bene e’! male ; 
Il mal lo feee bene, 
Ma il ben lo fece male. 
TRANSLATION BY RICHARD H. WILDE. 
Here lies a cardinal, far famed 
For doing works of good and evil ; 
He did his bad work very well, 
But spoiled his good work like the devil. 
ANOTHER BY HORATIO GREENOUGIHL. 
Here lies a cardinal, who wrought 
Both good and evil in his time ; 
The good he did was good for naught, 
Not so the evil; that was prime. 
Greenough’s remarkable accomplishments 
as a linguist, so appropriately noticed by Mr. 
Tuckerman, salad me of a conversation 
which I onee had with him upon the subject, 
in which he mentioned a rather singular fact 
in his intellectual experience. He said that 
he learned all the with which he 
was acquainted, except the English, after he 
had retired for the night. He would take a 
or a book of exercises to bed with 
fim, and read till he fell asleep. This prac- 
tice of reading in bed, he said, he had pursued 
from inehewk i asked him if it did not in- 
jure his sight. He said not at all; that he 
never knew a person whose eyes were supe- 
rior to his, nor more free from infirmity of 
every kind. He had some theory about ar- 
ranging his light—I have forgotten what it 
was—which he prevented the usual 
consequences of I am convinced, in spite 
of his theory, is a very injurious habit, not 
only to the eyes but to the general health. 
Consnseal was one of the best-looking 
men I ever met. He had a heroie figure, fash- 
ioned for the triumphs of the ancient games. 
He was full six feet high, and perfectly sym- 
metrical. Partial baldness prevented his fine 
features from leaving, at first, the impression 
which they were sure to make upon those 
who had fortune to become familiar 
with them. He was a smoker. He 
told me that he never worked without a segar 
in his mouth. Having observed him once or 
twice twist his segars into about two equal 
then smoke each in succession, I asked 
im his reason. “ Why,” said he, smiling, “! 
into the habit when I felt I could not af- 
ford to smoke whole segars, and now I break 

































































a whole segar spoils } 


ception of was ren bly accurate, 
: of copious, his wit ready 
his fund re, ~ 





ich I am 
sorry, since this is the only copy of them— 
they have never been published.” Upon this 
poem was written, “Given to me by Shelley, 


who com it as we were sailing one even- 
ing tober,” 


“THE CALM, 
“Hush! hark! the Triton calls 
From his hollow shell, 
And the sea is as smooth as a well; 
For the winds and the waves 
In wild order form, 
To rush to the halls 
And the erystal-roofed caves 
Of the deep, deep ocean, 
To hold consultation 
About the next storm. 


“The moon sits on the sky 
Like a swan sleeping 
On the stilly lake: 
bis wild — to break 
r smooth massy light 
And rujjle it into a : 


“The downy clouds droop 
Like moss upon a tree; 
And in the earth’s bosom grope 
Dim vapors and streams. 
The darkness is weeping, 
Oh, most silently! 
Without audible sigh, 
All is noiseless and bright. 
“Still "tis living silence h 
Such as fills a with ore 
Ah, do you not hear 
A humming and purring 
All about and about? 
Tis oe ey let out, 
From their day-prisons freed, 
And joying in oH 
For no slumber they need. 


“Shi j 
rng through this veil Tab testan, 





Feels through every feature 
The joy intense, 
Yet so 


Passionless and pure; 
human mind restless 





Long could not endure. 
oa = while I tell, 
© shrill whispers flutter 
Through the pores of tha sea, — 
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Whatever they utter 
I'll interpret to thee. 
King Neptune now crayes 
Of his turbulent vassals 
Their workings to quell; 
And the billows are quiet, 
Though thinking on riot, 
On the left and the right 
In ranks they are coiled up, 
Like snakes on the plain ; 
And each one has rolled up 
A bright flashing streak 
Of the white moonlight 
On his glassy green neck : 
On every one’s forehead 
There glitters a star, 
With a hairy train 
Of light floating from afar, 
And pale or fiery red, 
Now old Eolus goes 
To each muttering blast, 
’ Scattering blows: 
And some he binds fast 
In hollow rocks vast, 
And others he gags 
With thick heavy foam, 
*‘Twing them round 
The sharp rugged crags 
That are sticking out near,’ 
Growls he, ‘for fear 
They all should rebel, 
And so play hell.” 
— that he bound, 
eir prison-walls gras 
And aki the dark ale 
Seream fierce and yell: 
While all the rest gasp, 
In rage fruitless and vain. 
Their shepherd now leaves them 
To howl and to roar— 
Of his presence bereaves them, 
To feed some young breeze 
On the violet odor, 
And to teach it on shore 
To rock the green trees. 
But no more can be said 
Of what was transacted 
And what was enacted 
In the heaving abodes 
Of the great sea-gods.” 





HOW THEY MANAGE THE “ AZTEC” IN LONDON, 
{According to an article in Dickens’ Household Words, 
for August 13.) 


Tey are, doubtless, a couple of dwarf 
children, bought from Indians, and made into 
a show. When we went to see them, a can- 
did gentleman told to the assembled visitors 
the Velasquez story, in an artless and ingenu- 
ous way, that oiled its passage into our heads. 
He acknowledged that it looked here and 
there rather incredible, but there it was, just 
as it eame to him: Velasquez might be a 
great cheat, but he hoped not; if he was, it 
was a pity. All they knew was—there were 
the children. 

A gentleman who seemed to be the guar- 
dian-in-chief then stepped forward, and with 
still greater candor and liberality began 
thus :—* Gentlemen and ladies, with the story 
just told to you, we have nothing at all to 
do”—at that we halted somewhat. Why 
then did you write Aztec Lilliputians on our 
tickets?) Why did you placard London with 
colored tableaux representing atomies on 
pillars being worshipped, desperate and pic- 
turesque assaults, so on, all belonging to 
the story that has just been told us! y 
did not the flaming picture of the show out- 
side correspond to the reality within? The 

ntleman disclaimed, however, all responsi- 
bility for the story. If it were false, what is 
the truth? As for him, there were the chil- 
dren. Account for them in any way, and 


still were they not wonders? If their guar- 
dians had meant to palm a tale upon the 
yublie, they could easily have manufactured a 
elasquez, and produced him. So on. Then 
the children were introduced; wonders cer- 
tainly as dwarfs, and not the less—but all the 
more—unfit for popular exhibition. They 
began their performance by running very 
obediently together, like horses in a circus, 
round the long platform in the middle of the 
room. Then they were put upon the plat- 
form and played monkey tricks for the amuse- 
ment of the public, which assembled round 
them very much as it collects about the mon- 
keys at Regent’s Park, and gave them cakes, 
and differed chiefly in its behavior from the 
same public looking at monkeys, in the eom- 
mon manifestation of a desire to kiss them. 

Next to kissing, the chief pleasure seemed 
to consist in feeling their heads. They are 
not themselves by any means so small as they 
are represented to be on the bills out of doors. 
In. these bills they are shown as veritable 
Lilliputians, perched like ‘sparrows upon 
columns, or “as exhibited before Her Ma- 
jesty ;” of dimensions that would allow them 
to stand comfortably in the hat held by one 
of the suite who is looking on. Bodily they 
are three feet high; but their heads are dispro- 
portionately small, instead of being dispropor- 
tionately large, as dwarfs’ heads usually are. 
They are like dolls’ heads, and so of course it 
is agreeable to feel them. 

Her Majesty’s name was judiciously intro- 
duced into the entertainment; and it was 
dexterously suggested to us that many ladies 
come repeatedly to observe whether the chil- 
dren make any progress as the days roll on. 
Perhaps that was the case of an enthusiastic 
lady who made the air alive with cries of 
M Kiss me, darling---Come, Maximo, dear— 
kiss me, dear—O (to her friend, another lady), 
he is very much improved.” Some cheap toys 
had been put forward from a hand or two 
about the room—one of them a cat capable 
of squeaking. Maximo was causing it to 
squeak, “ What’s that ?” asked the lady. “Isn't 
ita cat? Say eat. Say cat,de—ar!” Maximo 
at last was persuaded to obey. “It’s the first 
time,” said the lecturer, in an interested way, 
“that Ihave heard him pronounce the word 
—<cat.” We were all, of course, thrilled with 
interest, 

Then there was a little boy who played 
with the children, and carried round the Illus- 
trated History of the Aztee Lilliputians, price 
one shilling, with all the startling tableaux in 
it; and who seemed too much at home to be 
a page. He began walking round the platform 
with a “Daguerreotype picture of the Aztec 


Lilliputians, only half a guinea,” and our ears, 


deceived us if it was not the rapturous lady 
who told him that he was a silly fellow, and 
that it couldn't be sold to-night; certainly it 
was the rapturous lady’s friend who scolded 
him sotto voce—we happened to stand close 
by—and told him that if his father heard him 
he would be very angry. Nevertheless, he 
went oif to try a little unobtrusive bargaining 
in another corner. 

We began to crumple up the paper upon 
which letters from Professor Owen and Dr, 
Latham (both discrediting the Aztec story) 
had been made into a handbill, for the sake of 
connecting the names of those eminent philo- 
sophers with the show. Maximo was being 
asked to sit down. Presently he squatted 
with his legs’ turned out in idol attitude. 
“QO,” cried the enthusiastic lady, “that’s the 





way he was worshipped! [am sure of it. I 
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am sure,” turning to her friend, but speaking 
so that every one might hear her, though in a 
low voice, “I am sure he was worshipped as 
a god, sitting in that way.” After a little 
more such entertainment we departed. 

If these children had been exhibited as 
American dwarfs, (as, for example, the abnor- 
mal offspring of a Hebrew father and a mulatto 
mother ; whieh they are as likely as not to be,) 
however much we might have deplored the 
taste of the town in gathering about them 
with sponge cake and kisses, we should have 
quietly submitted to the passing folly. We 
are disposed to think, however, that a grave 
social topic is involved, whenever we observe 
success in any gross attempt to practise upon 
public credulity. As for gullibility itself, 
we suppose, will last among us till the school- 
master shall have his own. It is a vulnerable 
part that we cannot remove; nevertheless, we 
may defend it from barefaced attack. 








MRS. GASKELL AND nS SKETCHES OF CRAN- 


We have read this little work, “Cranford,” 
with real delight. Such a welcome contribu- 
tion to English literature has not been made 
since the publication of Miss Mitford’s “Our 
Village,” a work which, without the faintest 
tint of plagiarism, it may be said to resemble. 
It is a charming book,—the work of a true 
woman. No man could have written it. 

Indeed, what men could write the works of 
the best women? Could Walter Scott or 
Dickens have written Jane Austen's novels? 
No, not if the large sums realised by those 
popular writers had been quadrupled for a 
single work. Where the charm is we know 
not—we could not exactly point out the deli- 
cate touches which distinguish the writings of 
the sexes. That they exist is indisputable. 
If no woman could be a Dante or a Shak- 
speare, most certainly no man could be a De 
Stael, a Sevigne, an Austen, or a Barrett 
Browning. 

Mrs. Gaskell, the author of “Cranford,” is 
fast making good her title to a place in the 
highest ranks of literature. She began her 
literary career in quite an humble manner. In 
Howitt’s first series of “ Visits to Remarkable 
Places,” while treating of his visit to Penshurst, 
the birth-place of Sir Philip Sidney, he alludes 
to avery beautiful portrait of a young and love- 
ly girl, in the picture-gallery of that mansion, 
and quotes a page or two of charming art-criti- 
cism of the portrait from the pen of an anony- 
mous female correspondent. That eorrespon- 
dent was Mrs. Gaskell, and that was her first 
appearance in print. She subsequently wrote 
for “ Howitt’s Journal,” under the nomme de 
plume of “Cotton Mather Mills,” some tales 
of Manchester life, evidently the preludes to 
her first great work, “Mary Barton.” That 
work was published anonymously, and very 
fearful was she that the secret of its author- 
ship should get abroad,—her husband being 
a Dissenting minister, and the reading of fic- 
tion, much more the writing of it, being pro- 
hibited among that elass, under the attachment 
of severest penalties. It is true Rev. Mr. 
Gaskell belonged to a liberal seet—(usually 
so termed)—the Unitarians,—but there were 
“old fogies” in his congregation, who, like 
Mrs. Jamieson, in the little town of Cranford, 
gave the tone to the popular sentiment. The 
secret got wind, however, and though some 
were scandalized, the new popular writer 
never had cause to regret the use to which 
she was applying her talents. 

We call “Cranford” her best work. She 
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would not, possibly, = with 

precise reason that labored 

“Mary Barton” and “ Ruth.” 

dispute the point with her, and convince her. 
It is really her best work,—it is one of the 
best works published for many years,—be- 
cause it is so easy, so unartificial, so exceed- 
ingly truthful. Not a character in it but 
breathes and lives, with a special individuality, 
a flesh and blood personality. They are our 
every-day friends and acquaintances, and we 
know them as such. If we do not know them, 
we must confess that we are unfortunate, and 
that our happiest privilege would be, to be 
admitted into their cirele. 

Then “Cranford” is so quietly, so deeply 
satirical. It holds “a mirror up to nature ; 
how our common humanity touches us, even 
in its foibles and littleness. We need more 
and more these humanizing touches, in the 
present state of our literature, when transcen- 
dentalism, dispensing alike with smiles and 
tears, drives a ploughshare through the human 
heart, and calls it—phi . But such 
books as “ Cranford” answer many—but al- 
ways the best ends. They winnow our 
common-place, prosaic daily-life of its selfish- 
ness—they throw a halo around the ordinary 
men and women who eat beef and pudding; 
and heroes, under their influence, retire into 
mist, and become mythical. Not a good 
serving-woman in their pages, but shines as 
a fixed star—not the commonest laborer in 
Chatham street garments, or in the corduroy 
eoat and hob-nailed shoes of Europe, who is 
true to his manhood, but yields a far-reaching 
splendor—which the puppies of literature, as 
well as the puppies of human life, have no 
perception of. And one great merit of such 
works is, their thorough freedom from secta- 


rianism or the partiality of caste. The high | P 


and the low have alike holiest virtues ;—one 
elass is not arrayed against the other; -the 
rich are not all villains, and the poor are not 
all angels. 

Very heartily we commend “Cranford” to 
our readers’ notice. Many of them, who have 
subscribed to the republished issue of Dickens’ 
“ Household Words,” aro already acquainted 
with it. But let those who have not read it 
in that periodical purchase it, and, after the 
fashion of the ancients, when any good for- 
tune befel them, let the day when its perusal 
was entered upon be marked with a white 
stone.—Daily Times. 





THE DRAMA. 


M. Jutuiex, the monster-man of music, who, 
like the sea-serpent, has no rival and no com- 
panion in the great seas of sound in which 
he revels, is “ landed ” at Castle Garden, and, 
like any other “wonder of the deep,” at- 
tracts great crowds. 

The worid is already acquainted by report 
with his various claims upon attention. We 
shall inform our readers, by speciality, of the 
impression they have made upon our own 

lie. 
Or Vigorsasly announced, the eoncert of Mon- 
day evening at Castle Garden justified all 
preliminary statement and expectation. The 
great cirele of the Garden was amply filled, 
and with representatives of all the principal 
classes of the New York public. Changes 
have been made in a tasteful spirit in the 
arrangement of the stage, the columns, and 
in the decorations of the box-fronts—pre- 
senting altogether a light and cheerful 
scene upon which to issue the notes of the 
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oceasion. Over the whole presides Monsie 
Jullien, on a raised platform by himself. Z 
Of the performances, it is enough to say 
that they are the most perfeet, in their king 
we have known in this country, set forward, 


= to all external appliances, by Mr, Brough 


and as to the music, di 
by Jullien, drilled, harmonized, and exert 
with such 


Never were instruments made to move, to 
breathe, to pause, with such perfect unity. 
The preface is good; and of the eontents of 
these popular coneerts, in detail, we shal| 
speak more hereafter. 





MISCELLANY AND GOSSIP. 


— A contemporary treats us with these 
pithy and pungent speculations upon « the 
drama in New ” 

“If Davy Garrick, who ‘found the stage 
brick, and left it marble,’ were summoned to 
New York by some of our Tapping friends, he 
would, we imagine, be exceedingly grieved to 
see that institution rapidly going back to the 
position in which he at first discovered it. 

“The elevation of the Drama no longer 
seems to be the aim of the generality of actors, 
It is a mere seeon affair, employed to 
minister to the vanity of the artist, to surround 
his name with humbug, and fill his pockets 
with money. Shakspeare is useful only to 
give Mr. Pumpkins an opportunity of display. 
ing the strength of his lungs and the develop- 
ment of his muscles. 

“The Drama in this city has suffered much 
from three causes—the infatuation of managers, 
the inordinate self-conceit of actors in general, 
and the over-indulgent good nature of the 

ublic. The ‘starring system,’ to which ma- 
nagers cling with such desperate fascination, 
and which is so destructive to them, is equally 
injurious to the stage. The ‘star’ generally 
swallows up nearly one half the proceeds of 
an evening's entertainment, and the residue is 
left to pay the rest of the actors, the rent, and 
the other expenses of the house. The only 

rson who gains by this arrangement is the 
‘star,’ for the balance which remains, after 
deducting all the expenses, cannot swell the 
managerial purse to a very great extent; and 
the audience has the pleasure of seeing one 
part in a piece well represented (perhaps) and 
all the others filled by persons, who, when 
Shakspeare is chosen for mutilation, have 
not the remotest idea of what they are re- 
citing. ; 

“ We have been blessed latterly with a plen- 
tiful eupply of ‘stars’ of all kinds and magni- 
tudes, great and small, old and newly-disco- 
vered, tragico-comical and comico-tragical, 
‘celebrated young tragedians,’ very young, 10- 
deed ; great Yankee comedians, who never 
saw the East; Irish comedians, some of whom 
made their studies of character on the docks, 
and others who made no studies at all; and 
they have all ‘torn ions to tatters’ and 
‘strutted and bellowed’ to their heart’s content. 
While such persons are allowed to desecrate 
the boards, and while _ ~ . 
ledged respectability an ent lend them- 
— to such impostures, the man of taste and 
discrimination will not be seen in the theatre, 
but will prefer 

‘To read his Shakspeare o'er at home.’ 

“The production of what are called ‘spec 
tacles’—too often sorry es—is also 8 
very serious detrimeat, What would pay F 
stock company of good artists is expen¢- 
upon pasteboard, gauze and colored —- 

ese ‘8 ’ are generally rather du 
and sleep-inducing, and after a week or two 











wearied of looking at figurantes i 
fall away by degrees, and in the 
the manager's pocket nor the 
cause of art is Soon which a? 
ope meet felbe-of 
way, are 


ey are at first 
fame of so ta 
before — their _ 

ignorance, e ia e 
the theatre, — thelr easy es 

them from expressing their 
eng the fire-fly, small bug as 
he is, passes for a star.” 

—Of our late accomplished Consul at 
Paris, Galignani’s Messenger, of the 30th 
ultimo, says :— 

“ As Mr. Goodrich, the United States Con- 


sul at Paris, is abeut te return to America for 
a short space of time, we take the occasion to 


ive the following translation of a portien of 
oy vatidla b M Jules Delbnick, from the 


Archives des Hommes du Jour, which appeared 
some months since. Mr. Goodrich will ere 
long give place to a successor in his office, but 
we are gratified to state that he will continue 
for some years to reside in Paris, devoting 
himself to literary pursuits. Few persons 
among us are perhaps acquainted with the 
fact, that the author of ‘ Peter Parley’s Tales,’ 
—the friend of the whole juvenile generation 
that speaks the English language,—the author 
most esteemed in the families of England and 
America,—is no other than Mr. Goodrich, the 
eonsul of the United States at Paris. Mr. 
Goodrich is a native of Connecticut, one of 
the States of the North American Union, and 
is distinguished as a writer, and as the founder 
of several periodical publications which have 
served to cherish a li taste in the repub- 
li. His works A pes under the pseu- 
donyme of Peter Parley, have especially ex- 
ercised a powerfal beneficial influence. 
More than sixty volumes from his pen, upon a 
great variety of subjecta, and written with a 
marvellous clearness of style, have diffused, 
far and wide, the rising generation, 
excellent moral principles, as well as useful 
information, However Mr. Goodrich may be 
now oceupied by his grave official functions, 
he has not altogether laid aside his pen. He 


has just added to his other works a book 
entitled ‘Zes Etats Unia, ete., ete,’ published 
in the French lang which is both elegant 


and correet, and which, at the same time, is 
the production of a man who desires to render 
more intimate the relations of his country with 
France. To what more noble end could talent 
be devoted? The salon of the consul is the 
weekly resort of distin Americans who 
visit Franee, and of Frenchmen, more espe- 
cially those who feel an interest in the Ameri 


can Union, Always animated by a desire to 
do good, Mr. rich seeks every opportu- 


nity to promote kindly relations between his 
country and this, to which he is accredited, 
Loved on his own account, and for the rece 

tion on to those _ bee Sones Be is g 
more kindly regarded, especi when, b; 
chance, a mother happens to find out that the 
consul is the author of ‘ Parley’s Tales.’ In 
defatigable and industrious, Mr. Goodrich has 
his career marked out before him. He has 
but to continue it to be assured of the public 
sympathy and respect. That of the govern- 
ment, at which he re the commercial 
lnterests of liis country, has been already 
manifested towards him, in return for his 


loyal and dignity whieh have always marked 
48 relations with it,” 


day” + MBBueetive. pamnage for a “ dog- 
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“The anthracite coal, in that part of the 
Broad Mountain called the ‘Fiery Mountains, 
near Schuylkill Haven, Pa., has been on fire for 
the last fifteen years. From this fact, it is now 
considered dangerous to travel over the moun- 
tain, as it is supposed that in many places the 
surface is a mere superficial crust or shell, the 
coal having been consumed up to the surface, 
and hence the least e thereon, it is pre- 
sumed, might break through and let the adven- 
turer down into the fiery valley below. At the 
base of the mountain, in one place, a stream of 
water, almost boiling hot, comes out. The eur- 
face of the mountain presents a desolate appear- 
ance as far as the eye can reach. The moun- 
tain is either cracked, burned, or broken into 
enormous and fearful depths by the approach of 
the fires to the upper stratum ; roots and trunks 
of the me ooo are charred and blackened, 


mingling their pyroligneous odor with the sul - 
phurous va from the hot caves and crevices 
around, The calcined bones of birds, reptiles, 


and quadrupeds lie here and there, half mixed 
with the mineral ashes, to fill up the blasted 
view, while amidst the vast scene of desolation 
may be seen a solitary wood-flower, springing 
from this perpetual ‘ hot-bed,’ and presenting, in 
the uncongenial atmosphere, a mockery of 
bloom.” 


— The London Daily News speaks of the 
important results of Photography :— 


“No one can behold the collection of sun- 
pictures at the Photographie Institution with- 
out becoming sensible of the faet, that the 
death-blow is about to be dealt to an enor- 
mous amount of inanity, calling itself art, in 
the shape of poor engravings, amateur sketches, 
and unfaithful painting. Here is a power by 
which the 7” man is, or soon will be, able 
to obtain for a few pence an amount of 
beauty which has hitherto been at the com- 
mand only of those who could afford to give 
their scores or hundreds of pounds for a 
sketeh by Raphael or Michael Angelo, or an 
engraving of Mare Antonio. Sueh a privilege 
will not be long neglected ; though, of course, 
its magnitude will not be comprehended at 
once by those whese apprehension of natural 
truth and beauty has ste utterly neglected, 
or worse, vitiated by bad art. A thoroughly 
unperverted taste will at once receive the 
productions of photography as a boon of the 
very highest artistic value; and it would be 
difficult to recommend a better discipline for 
the minds of those who have been misled by 
false art—and the vast majority of us have 
been so misled—than to pass their daily life 
within the unconscious influence of a small 
collection of good photographs, the mild and 
continual pleading of which, in favor of truth 
and nature, would be irresistible by any but 
those few who are so unfortunately constituted 
as never at any time to have possessed an 
affection for external beauty. Not least 
among the many good results which this ex- 
hibition of ; hotographs suggests to us, is the 
valuation which the new art will teach us to 
place upon beauty and truth for their own 
sakes. ho can tell how much of the plea- 
sure which a man derives from the possession 
of a picture, or a sketch by a great painter, 
is to be attributed to the fact of its uniqueness 
and money value, and the consideration it 
obtains for its possessor? But this false 
source of enjoyment will not be allowed to 
influence and injure the mind of the possessor 
of a portfolio of photographs, which, in a 
short time, will be to be had at a rate cheaper 
than that of the commonest engravings.” 


— Greenough’s group of statuary, represent- 
ing the lemeb of civilized over savage life, 
and intended to be placed on the east portico 
of the Capitol at Washington, has arrived at 
the place of its destination. The group con 


sists of four figures. A white woman with a 
child is engaged in a struggle with a savage, 
whose tomahawk is uplifted, when a white 
man, in the garb of a hunter, appears and 
grasps his arms in such a manner as not onl 
to prevent the blow, but to make him a pri- 
soner. 


— Maj. Gen. Twiggs has issued the follow- 
ing order upon the death of Col. Bliss. The 
eulogy upon the deceased officer is brief, but 
is expressed with touching sincerity, and will 
be responded to by the army and the nume- 
rous private friends of Col B. with feelings of 
respect and sorrow: 


Hepp UARTERS bgp 'mey Par} 
b Last Pascagoula, Aug. 6, 1853. 
[Order No. 13.] 


The Major General Commanding, with dee 
regret, announces to the Division the death of 
Lieut. Col, W. W. 8. Bliss, Assistant Adjatant 
General, late Chief of the Division Staff, and 
formerly the Chief of Staff of the Army of 
Occupation in its arduous and memorable cam- 
paign under Major Gen. Taylor, On the night 
of the 4th instant he died, a victim to the pre- 
vailing deadly epidemic. 

A narrative of the brilliant services of this 
lamented officer would be superfluous here. 
They are familiar as Nediadbeld words to his 
comrades of the army, often on the lips of his 
fellow citizens, and graven on the records of 
eee THe of his country’s history. In 
many official writings are preserved the evi- 
dences of a mind powerful, acute, and adorned 
with taste and learning. 

Of blameless morals, upright and affectionate 
in private life, he has, in zeal and devotion to 
public duty, left an example still more worthy 
of emulation than the brillianey of his fame. 
His enlightened exactness and attention, in 
even the smallest duties of life, could only be 
equalled in merit by the modesty and tempe- 
ranee Which he displayed in the noon-day of 
SS wre and at the height of success, 

y order of Major General Twiggs: 


GEO, W. LAY, A. A. A. G. 


— M. Theodore Tiffereau, a Frenchman, says 
that he has discovered the means of making 
gold. Ina paper laid before the Academy of 
Sciences, entitied, ‘The Metals are not Simple 
but Compound Bodies,” he has put forth his 
views, and asserts that he has actually pro- 
duced gold by artificial means. He proceeds 
upon a principle, admitted by all chemists, 
“that the properties of bodies are the result of 
their molecular constitution,” and he adduces 
numerous examples in chemistry in which bo- 
dies assume difierent properties according as 
they have erystallized in one form or another, 
although their composition remains the same. 
All that he had to seek was a substance which 
by its catalytic forces would act upon the body 
which it was desired to transmute, and then 
to place this last, under certain conditions, in 
contact with it to effect the change. He be- 
lieves that there are but very few simple sub- 
stances in nature, and pony fee that the forty 
metals, now assumed to be such, are in realit 
combinations, probably of one radical with 
some unknown body, hitherto not studied, but 
which of itself alone modifies the properties of 
this radical, and thus presents us apparently 
with forty bodies, whilst in reality there is but 
one. If any one have discovered this body, 
which has hitherto eseaped the researches of 
philosophers, and ean cause it to act on any 
given metal, is there anything surprising that 
he can change the nature of the metal, by gi- 
ving it, with a different molecular constitution, 
the properties of that metal in which this eon- 
stitution naturally exists? This he asserts he 
has done. 
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LATE MISCELLANEOUS ANNOUNCEMENTS OF THE 
ENGLISH PUBLISHERS, 
(From Bent’s List.) 

“The Russian Shores of the Black Sea in 
the Automn of 1852, with a Voyage down 
the V and a Tour through the Country 
of the Cossacks,” by Lawrence Oliphant, 
author of “A x amie to Nepaul,” with illus- 
trations. (Blackwood.) 

“The Works of William Shakspeare,” the 
Text revised by the Rev. Alexander Dyce, in 
six volumes, the first volume to appear in Oc- 
tober. (Moxon.) 


“Introductory Text-book of Geol 
the use of Schools, by David Page. 
wood.) 


An English translation of Lamartine’s “ His- 
tory of the Constitutional Assembly of 1798.” 
(Vizetelly & Co.) 

“The English Letter-writer,” by Dr, A. 
Spiers, author of “The French Dictionary,” 
&e, (Whittaker.) 


“A Commonplace Book of Thoughts, Me- 
mories, and Faneies, original and selected. 
Part 1, Ethics and Character; Part 2, Litera- 
ture and Art,” by Mrs. Jameson, author of 
“Sacred and Legendary Art,” with illustra- 
tions. (Longman.) 

“The Pantropheon ; or, the History of Food 
and its Preparation, from the Earliest Ages of 
the World,” by Mons. A. Soyer, author of 
“The Gastronomic Regenerator,” &c¢., with 
engravings illustrating the greatest Gastro- 
nomic Marvels of Antiquity. (Simpkin.) 

“De Zeike Reiziger; or, Rambles in Java 
and the Straits, in 1852,” by a Bengal Civilian, 
with illustrations. ‘(Simpkin.) 

* The Journals and Correspondence of Gen. 
Sir Harry Calvert, G.C.B. and G,C.HL, Lieut.- 
Governor of the Royal Hospital, Chelsea, dur- 
ing the War in Flanders and Holland in 1793- 
4; with an Appendix, containing his Journal 
during the Close of the American War,” edited 
by his Son, Sir Harry Verney, Bart, (Hurst 
& Blackett.) 

“Lives of Eminent British Poets, from 
Chaucer to Wordsworth,” by the Rev. Whit- 
well Elwin, Rector of Booton, Norfolk. (Mur- 
ray.) 

“The Ottoman Empire under Abdul Med- 
jed,” by David Urquhart, Eat author of 
“ Progress of Russia,” &e, (Triibner.) 

“Scriptural History Simplified,” by Miss 
Corner; revised by J. Kitto, LL.D., for the 
use of Schools and Families, in a Series of 
Questions and Answers, being a condensed 
narrative of the events recorded in the Bible; 
elucidated by much useful information on va- 
rious subjects connected with the peer of 
God’s chosen people, descriptive notices of the 
chief places mentioned in Holy Writ, &e. 
(Dean & Son.) 

“Leaves from the Golden Book of Venice, 
being Extracts from the Correspondence of 
Sebastian Giustiniani, Venetian Ambassador 
to the Court of Henry VIIL, illustrating the 
Characters, Manners, and Politics of the Pe 
riod,” translated from the Original Records in 
the Archives of Venice, by Rawdon Brown, 
Esq. (Smith & Elder.) 

“Progress of the Mechanical Inventions of 
the late James Watt,” illustrated by his Cor- 
respondence with his Friends, with Speeifica- 
tions illustrated with Plates. (Murray.) 

“The Antiquarian and Topographical Works 
of the late Mr. Charles Heath, of Monmouth.” 
(Longman. ) 

“The Geometry of Ship-building,” being the 
Second Part of a Treatise on Descriptive 
Geometry, and its Application to Ship-build- 
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by Joseph Woolley, PRAS 
ae oolley, LLD., (Par- 


Hicu Paices or Picrures py Mopean Brrmsn 
Axtists.—At the sale of the late Duchess - 
ager) of Bedford's i 
Cabin,” by Landseer, was 
“The Three % , gui : 
Wilkie, 540 gui- 

asmyth, 400 gui- 
neas ; “Coast Scenery,” by Bonnington, 220 
guineas; “Dead Game,” b 

rehased by Mr. Graves for 1200 guineas 

(aid to be prebased for Her Majesty); “'The 

‘ower of the Cathedral of St. bald,” by 
Roberts, 110 guineas; “A River View in Scot- 
land,” by Landseer, 198 guineas; “The Her- 
mit,” by Landseer, 100 guineas; “A Roman 


; |} mer Cruise in the 


Sept. 3, '53 
mie: Pieon" by Levee, 100 secu 
guineas; « 
View, Glen Fishie,” by Lee, R.A., 105 guineas 
The Port of London,” by Deane, 82 guineas | 
Bosworth has re inted Mr. Willis’s “gy. 
eine ean 
i n, his “St 
Kee in Texas," has been reprinted in Tout 
ot Senees: and is also epriatiag in the 
“Home Companion,” a weekly family ; 
of some 20,000 to 30,000 chveiletion —— 
The sales of American books in London by 
one of the half dozen houses engaged in th, 
business, amount, on dit, to $15,000, for the 
last six months only. Chiefly scientific, his 
torical, political, and theological works aro 
most sought after. 





The attention of MERCHANTS and TEACHERS is re- 
spectfully invited to the following 


VALUABLE SCHOOL BOOKS, 


DR. COMSTOCK’S 
REVISED AND ENLARGED 
Philosophy and Chemistry 


(The latter just from the Press), 
Containing all the late I ements and Discoveries ia 
these Sciences. 





PROF. DODD'S 
Arithmetics and Algebra. 


Few books have met with more success than these. 
They are admirably adapted to the School-room. 


DENMAN’S STUDENTS’ SERIES 


or 
Reading Books, and Speller. 
Professor late Principal of the New York State 
Ashes eee Peis a enclosed ge 
J. OLNEY'’S 
Geographical Works. 


His Atlas and Quarto have been revised and much im- 
weeps Lge addition of New Maps, well engraved on 


DR. BULLIONS’S 
English, Latin, and Greek 
Grammars, 


AND ELEMENTARY CLASSICS. 
are on the same general plan. The 


princpies common tothe ‘tree are 
~~. 4 Koy FF a - 4 


ALL KINDS OF BOOKS AND STATIONERY, SUITABLE 
FOR THE COUNTRY TRADE, 
For Sale, on reasonable terms. 


PRATT, WOODFORD & CO,, 


No. 4 Cortlandt street, New York. 
m2i tf 





TAYLOR & MAURY, 
BOOKSELLERS, STATIONERS, 
AGENTS, é&c, 
WASHINGTON, D.C. 





R. CRAIGHEAD, 


PRINTER AND STEREOTYPER, 


No. 53 VESEY STREET, 
NEW YORK. 





* ALBUM PHOTOGRAPHIQUE 


De VArtiste, de UVArchitecte, et d 
l' Amateur. 


PUBLISHED AT LILLE AND Paris, 
UNDER THE DIRECTION OF 
M. BLANQUART EVRARD. 
Sold in Numbers or single Plates. Price of 
iarge folio Plates each $1.50. Small 
ditto, $1.25. 








This series of beautiful productions of the Photographic 
Lae in many specimens, the finest engravings, 
us Sees f eA he 

n e Pp | cathe- 

drals of being given. Celebrated pictures a, 


The following list comprises some of the subjects: 


PAuxerrais. 
Mont. 








DAVID DAVIDSON, 
109 Nassau street, ¥. } 
And order of all Booksellers 
au27 2t 















‘NEW _ LICATIONS 


LIPPINCOTT, GRAMBO & CO, 


PHILADELPHIA. 


rg OF Os Ue ee : > 2 

NORMAN MAURICE; OR, THE MAN 

OF THE PEOPLE. 
AN AMERICAN DRAMA, 
W. Gnwons Sims, it volume 4th edition, Revised and 
Pro.Slavery 1 Argument. 

THE PROSLAVERY ARGUMENT, 
AS MAINTAINED BY THE MOST 
DISTINGUISHED WRITERS OF THE 
SOUTHERN STATES. 

several Essays on the t of Cuay- 
ah 

BRITISH CABINET OF 1853; 


Being Sketches of the Lives of the 


Earl of Aberdeen, Lord John Russell, Lord 
Palmerston, Sir J. Graham, Mr. Gladstone, 
Earl of Clarendon, 6 i Argyle, 

1 vol. 1émo. 
COUNTRY HOSPITALITIES. 
By Carnartve Stvcriam, 
Author of “Beatrice,” “ Modern Flirtations,” &c., dc. &c 


HISTORIC DOUBT! BIS RESPECTING 






SHAKSPEARE, 
ILLUSTRATING art 9 ONS AGAINST 
1 vol. 12mo, 


HISTORY OF THE 
MASSACRE OF THE GREEKS ON 


THE ISLAND OF SCIO, 
BY THE TURKS: WITH VARIOUS ADVENTURES IN 





By C. P. Casranis, 
1 vol. 18mo. 


LETTERS of a GERMAN COUNTESS; 
Written during her travels in 
TURKEY, moar ae, Pour LAND, SYRIA, 


By Ina, Counress Hann-Haun. 
In 8 vols. 12mo. sheep. 
‘LIPPINCOTT, GRAMBO & CO,, 
iyl6 tt PHILADELPHIA, 





PUBLISHED, 
ON SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 34, 


Six Months in Italy. 
By Grorcs 8. Hitiarp. 
2 vols. 16mo., cloth. 


eo 
Tanglewood Tales, 


ANOTHER WONDER BOOK. 


ON SATURDAY, SEPT. 10th. 
‘L 
Autobiographic Sketches, 


Br Tuomas Dr Quincer. 
1 vol. 16mo., cloth. 


In 
of an Apple. 
——— a § Sng Oe GILBERT. 
16mo., cloth. 


TICKNOR, REED & FIELDS, 
atte PUBLISHERS, BOSTON. 
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URE'S DICTIONARY. 


New Edition. 
A DICTIONARY OF. ARTS, MANU- 
FACTURES, AND MINES; 


Containing t clear ps oepetiticn ek tele Re Rrinciples and 


Tilustrated an sixteen hundred leebiies on wood, 


Fourth Edition. Corrected and greatly 
enlarged. 


Many of the articles entirely re-written, and many new 
cuts added. 


2large Volumes. 8vo., cloth. 


es 


D. APPLETON & Co. 
Will shortly issue a new edition of 


URE’S DICTIONARY, 
Reprinted cotire, pege, fo for F page, with. the the new and 


ne this work . no abe or two oe bene a. 
es a the price of the new edition will not be 
yond the price of the former edition—$5. 
e trade and the public are invited to send their 
orders without ¢ delay, to ensure very prompt delivery of 
this very cheap and work, 
200 Broad: 


way, aug 





HOLLOWAY’S OINTMENT. 

A MOST MIRACULS CURE AFTER 43 
UFFERING. ko 
aa fe fated Me i ait ™ 
"Sin At the age of Th 1H, my wife Shears Sh coasht 


rf — tied in her aoe ae and ever — 
that time they have nm more greatly 
inflamed. Her agonies were re distracting 


and for months 
together she was deprived ay rest and sre, 


Every re t medical me vieed. was 

without e' oe health suffered severely, a and the pte 
of her was terrible. Ihad often yor our Adver- 
tisements, and — her to try your Pills and Oint- 


ment; and as a last resource, r every other remedy 
had proved useless, she consented to do so. com- 
mer beatin six weeks ago, and, to relate, is now in 
ae ore bog tl pts 
ave 
ner lec son Fy vi m A during the ne last S 
and contrast them with present enjo 

ealth, you would indeed feel delighted in having bee 

the means of so greatly alleviating the eefierings of & 


fellow-creature. 
(Signed) WILLIAM GALPIN. 


A PERSON 70 Yeap OF AGE phd OF A BAD LEG 
OF 30 YEARS’ STANDING. 


Oopy of a Letter Mr. William_Abbs, Builder of 
Gas oe © Rei, ner neur Huddersfield, 

© ed May 3ist, 1851. 
To Professor Hottoway, 

—I suffered for a period of thirty years from a bad 
le e result of two or a different *nocidents at Gas 
yutic symptoms. I had re- 
Pity A without deriving 
re as leg most be am- 
in to that relia te 

omplete pono yy Se be a 
oo that few who had me witnessed Lit eres prodit F the 


The truth of this statement can be varied b by Me. Ww. 
P. England, Chemist, 13 Market Street, Hudde 

A DREADFUL BAD BREAST CURED IN ONE MONTH. 

Eetract of a Letter from Mr. Frederick Parser, of 
pa AE Kent, dated December 13th, 1850. 


Bad Breasts for 


; H 











ove them a trial in her 
id so, for in less than a 

and the benefit that 
at have derived from 
ng. Lnow strongly recom- 


nds. -REDERICK TURNER. 


fortunate bay FB 
th a perfect cure was e 
various other branches of m 
their use is really — 


mend them to all —- eng 








The Pills should be used ntly with the Ointment in 
most of the following cases :— 
Bad Breasts, Can C La 
Burns, Contract and Sore Nipples, 
re Stiff Joints, Throats, 
Bite of Elephan Skin Diseases, 
toes and Sand Fistulas, § A 
Coco bay, Siete wel Tumors” 
ar Swel- Tumors, 
higo-foot, Ulee: 
ou Wounds, 
Chapped Piles, Yaws. 
Sold at the ment of Professor HoLLoway, 244 
Strand (near Bar, London), and by all roapest 


the United States, in Pots 
$1 50c, each. Wholesale by the princi- 
the Union, and by Messrs. A. B. & D. 





THE HUMOROUS SPEAKER. 





WILL BE PUBLISHED, 
On the First of August, 


THE HUMOROUS SPEAKER; 


Being a aoe Oo Collection of Amusing Pieces, both in 
origina! and selected, consisting of 
yh ‘otiloaute Parodies, &c., designed for 
the use of Schools, Literary Societies, Debat- 
ing g Clubs, Social Circles, and Domestic 
Entertainment. 


BY OLIVER OLDHAM. 
1 vol. 12mo. 
—ALSO— 
A COLLOQUIAL FRENCH READER. 
By Louis Fasquvettz, LL.D, 
Author of “French Grammar,” “Télémaque, with 
Notes,” &c. 


Lately Published. 
READINGS IN ZOOLOGY ; 


Designed for the use of Institutions of Learning, and 
for the General Reader. Part Ist. Mammalia and 
Birds, illustrated by more than two hundred en- 
gravings on Wood, 

BY J. L. COMSTOCK, M.D., 

Author of “ Natural Philosophy,” “ Chemistry,” &c. 

l vol. 12mo. 

“ As to mechanical execution, and the correctness and 
beauty of its illustrations, it is believed that this work 
will not suffer by comparison with aay other on the same 
subject yet pub hed in this country. 

PRACTICAL DRAWING BOOK 


For Schools and Self-Instruction. Containing Meade and 
Figures, iqotecnpes and Flowers, Animals and a- 
wental no as well as some very useful 
inetrus ns for their imitation. 

By SIGISMOND SCHUSTER, 
Professor of Drawing and Painting. 


“This is one of the best works on Drawing we have 
ever seen. No private or pale ot school should be without 
it. The instructions necessary to obtain a knowledge of 
this beautiful art are simple and easy of comprehension, 
and the desi gps are are as appropriate as they are beautiful.” 


—Masonic 
N EW MAN & IVISON, 
Publishers and Booksellers, 
jyl6 tf 178 Fulton street. 
NO MEDICINE IN THE HOUSE!! 
To the readers of the Literary World who are liable to 
SORE RHEUMATISM, SPRAINS AND SCALDS, 
TO CUTS, CORNS, AND CANCERS, 
AND TO BRUISES, BURNS, 
AND BROKEN LIMBS, 
Read the following, and remember that the 
MEXICAN MUSTANG LINIMENT 
is in no sense an arrant cheat, but that it possesses 
EXTRAORDINARY VIRTUES. 
We assure the public that this Liniment is an 
INCOMPARABLE REMEDY, 


and we make our “assurance doubly sure” by the testi- 

mony of a mee eye "—by the grateful ex- 

ae honest acknowledgments of 
nd professional statements of 





a ENT -= pallial PHYSICIANS. 
The chief in ient of this Liniment is an Oil, sublimed 
by volcanic fire, and no article on a lady’s toilet can be 


— — from uncleanly or refuse substances—indeed, 
the skin is only made the cleaner by its application. 
THE MUSTANG LINIMENT 


has been before the public not yet three yea 
recently introduced into — ork and the 
ly become a staple, and 


States, 
throughout ihe whole hn orks it is in the great- 
estdemand. We have not as yet paid much attention to 
its introduction cueeee. other en the uses of persons afflict- 


and only 
‘ew Eng- 


ed and for ; and already we have nearly 

a hundred timoniale ti like the following from the most 
RELIABLE SOURCES, 

showing that for 


HOKSES AND OTHER ANIMALS 


it is likewise 
EVALUABLE! 
“We ta recommending th MEXI- 
CAN MostaN No poe ently our friends and cus- 


we have ev x weed for 
Bituises Si SPRAINS of GALLS in HORSES. Wotees 
used it extensively, and always iatenlis. > ee of on 


men have it for severe Bruises and Sor 
well as Pains, and they all say it acts ke 
magic—we can only that we have entirely ned 
the use of any other 1 tammy 
J. M. HEWITT, 
AIGA ATCO 
Foreman for 1 PULLEN, VIRGIL & Co 's 
WELLS, FARGO & CO.’s 


Principal Offices—Corner Third and Mar- 
ket Streets, St. Louis, and 
$04 Broapway, New York. 





j22t: A.G. BRAGG & Co,, Proprietor:. 
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Life Under an Italian Despotism ! 


J. S. REDFIELD, 
WILL PUBLISH, 


paittiit 





110 AND 112 NASSAU STREET, 


SEPTEMBER 34, 


LORENZO BENONI 
OR, PASSAGES IN THE LIFE OF AN ITALIAN. 


One Vol., 12mo., Cloth—Price, $1. 


eee 








owever, relin- 


P life. 
is exile this 
ai most 


if 
is caroaty, at nt lie matte r alse is curi- | 
A tale of sorrow that has Yaffi loig ‘fh a rich mind, 
hk om fa. aad ina at coun ney ane and Le» the | less gravely | 


of its coverings. 
at Ry ry ate time the the most determined ned novel- 
could desire no = more fascina’ over which to for. 
get the flight of time. . No sketch of Sree op 
Gretna copete tere nate oe 
a foreigner, equal or nearly e 

ne ® Heorar, rit. It —— euwerthy 0 = to be | 

the | 


ae mong conte their wget hey live,” nmhoge seas Exvam- 


ther. 


** 


* book should be as extensively read as * Uncle Tom's | 

Cabin,’ "inasmuch an as it Lamy the existence of a state 

i w Bsether bone has tucldated “with 0 4 oe 
rs. er Stowe so muc 

and feeling.”— Bell's ei _ _— 


“Few works of the season ae be read with 
pleasure than ones there is a great chor 
quiet, na way in which the story is told 


Atias. 


ter 
the 
ion 


“ The author’s great Sete is Ghasactes painting, 4 


portraiture is ed with remar 
traits, both individ and national, bei 5 with 
lon Spec- 


great nicety without obtrusivencss.”— 
ator. 


“ Under the modest guise of 
ginary ‘ Lorenzo Benoni we hare nem. | oy t, the me- 
=e of a man whose name not be in 
ceri ea 2a northern Ita! a c up tr 
ieeoeaag situa tain 
8 yasa 


8 te} is reais beau y, graceful 
appiest and most cs oe of 
an flo fancy North Buitioh Revtou. 


“This has been not unjustly compared to ‘ Gil Blas’ to 
which it is scarcely inferior in spirited delineations of 
h. . and in the a penny IQ 
% t as a description uo) egcurvenses. jus- 

ae domestic and 


of an ima- 


of ac 
political. condition of ,ata 
pe aught with interest to all classes of readers, it | 
‘at transcends in 
—Dublin Evening Mail. 


This deeply- pao ye 

suited givé the necessary insight into 
ye on oe e country to 

which it specially rs, but also into the continent of 
Euro) Sane. than almost any other we ever saw.” 


“* Lorenzo Benoni’ is a pleasant book, with the broad 
stamp of real life about it—interesting and intelligent.” 
— Manchester ner and Tines. 


bits) ta must a 


of the 
| “ight as work of literary ara are renee ar 





tance any work of mere fiction.” 


} 


| foreigner.’’—. 





LLL 


OPiINiIonNnNs OF THE PRESS. 


tee oes existence of anch an yas few 
even of our well-informed readers — te. wn 


It only requires to be gene one univer- 
sal pa heey L in favor ot Fan Uberty a ana we" we trust that it 
ts way into every public hiorary: for, to use the 
wae of a con prarap pant reviewer, ‘i evelops the ex- 
igtenee of a state of slavery and d worse even 
hat which Mrs. her has with 

so much pathos and feeling.’ "— York Herald. 


“ As lively in its toné as * Gil Blas,’ and full of those 
fons b pee contemporary manners among foreign- 


narratives of foreign conte events 
ond sketches of contemporary character that | 
the highest interest.”— 


est onder 


attention of the world 


“ The merits 


fetter biverpoct Aan 


“ We ha d this with ver-increasing won- 
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